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over the Japan question when any suggestion of Fed- 
eral interference arises. And the barbaric elements in 
Georgia might be bettered by a strong Federal hand 
laid upon lynchers and backers of lynchers, yet Georgia 
certainly would protest at this. She, and most of our 
States, would resent promptly many forms of national 
“interference.”’ In other words, our ‘‘Federation’’ is 
far from perfect; our various States do not yet make 
willingly those concessions of local interest to the good 
of the whole upon which federation national or inter- 
national depends. 
st 

Mr. Henry Forp consults William Jennings Bryan, at 
Detroit, on peace matters. Mr. Ford, honest, public- 
spirited, idealistic, seeks light from our ex-Secretary. 
Mr. Bryan gives no steady light on any subject;. only 
pyrotechnics on all subjects. Mr. Ford was born with 
more sound judgment than Mr. Bryan has ever acquired. 
What our honest philanthropic maker of “Fords’”’ needs 
is—more study, by himself, of the problems of peace and 
war. ‘Thus far in his life he has devoted his mind and 
attention to problems of mechanics, and with wonderful 
success. Now is the time for him, with his new vast 
power of wealth, to read and reflect upon the best maga- 
zine and press articles of the past six months bearing on 
“permanent peace.” Most books and articles on this 
subject which are over six months old are of secondary 
value; the live, constructive, far-sighted ideas have 
nearly all been put forward within six months. ‘There 
are no “‘classics’’ on this theme. 


Duty and Consequences, 


One of the most picturesque passages in the life of 
John D. Long was connected with the Spanish War. 
The Spanish fleet kept snugly in the harbor of Santiago 
while the American fleet watched closely outside. Finally 
the Spaniards came out and the Americans hotly pursued. 
The result was the destruction or capture of the former, 
and the demonstration of great skill in gunnery by the 
latter. ‘The American commanding officer in the fight was 
Schley, and the honor seemed to belong to him. But the 
plan which he followed had been made and imposed by 
Sampson down to every detail possible to consider. 

A hot debate arose throughout the country, whether 
the glory of the victory, so spectacular and so complete, 
belonged to the commander who had made the plan of 
battle in case the enemy should come out, and who had 
assigned to his captains with great exactness and skill 
their places and special duties, or to the subordinate who 
carried out his scheme with so brilliant success. ‘The 
newspapers blazed with arguments that seemed as hot 
as the firing had been, but Mr. Long, who was then the 
Secretary of the Navy, gave the honor to Sampson. 

The consequences of this decision to Mr. Long were 
very serious. Schley was a citizen of Maryland, and 
when, in the following Presidential campaign, Mr. Long’s 
name was proposed as the Republican candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, the Maryland Republicans declared that 
they would bolt the ticket if he were nominated. Mr. 
Long withdrew from the contest in the interest of har- 
mony, and Mr. Roosevelt’s name was placed upon the 
ticket. He was elected. President McKinley was as- 
sassinated, Mr. Roosevelt became President and was 
later elected for a second term. In other words, Mr. 
Long, through standing by his convictions in the Sampson- 
Schley controversy, probably lost the honor of being a 
President of the United States. 

No one who knew Mr. Long would doubt for a moment 
that he would have stood by Admiral Sampson as firmly 
even if he could have foreseen the consequences of his 


courage. He did what he considered right, and let the 
results come as they would. 

Another prominent officer of the national government 
had the same fate, but with no such clearness of con- 
science. In a time of temptation he became involved 
in a pecuniary transaction which was not honorable, 
and which, being spread before the country, prevented 
one of the most brilliant men in its history from becoming 
its President. _ ; 

The first thought that follows from the consideration of 
these two personal anecdotes is the difficulty of fore- 
seeing the future. In a way this is a misfortune, for the 
consequences of a decision have a very weighty bearing 
upon duty, and consequences lie in the unseen and 
often in the invisible. ‘To the most conscientious man 
the results of an act are important to know if he would 
do what is right. ‘They are equally important to the 
selfish and unscrupulous man. The tragedy of life, 
however, lies often in the fact that the effects of what we 
do are out of our ken. We can plan only so far as 
we can see, and in the light of our knowledge of the world 
do what seems to be the wise and therefore the right 
thing. 

The second thought is that, in view of the clouds that 
hang over the future, we ought to be sure that we put 
our personal interests out of sight in every decision that 
purports to be for others’ welfare; in other words, that 
we ought to be sincere. Conscience demands this, of 
course, but, in a way, so does self-interest. The right 
thing may indeed be hard to see as well as the shrewd 
thing, but the man who does it has no shame in case of 
failure. He has merely shared in the common limita- 
tions of human wisdom. He feels regret, but no humilia- 
tion. ‘To have done the shrewd thing at the expense of 
truth and honesty is to cast a shadow on success and to 
imbitter failure with shame. 

Some one has said that he would rather be right than 
President. Mr. Long would hardly have stooped to 
such cheap self-praise. But his friends, while they 
would like to have seen him in the highest place which 
the nation has to give, are glad to remember that if he 
ever had such an ambition, though apparently he did 
not have it, his only disqualification was that he did his 
duty where he was, and the right as he saw it before him. 

W. H. L,. 


Lions and Lambs. 


The words “preparedness” and ‘‘unpreparedness’”’ 
play an important part in the peace and war discussions 
of our day. Does preparedness lead to war? Does 
unpreparedness invite attack? ‘These and their variants 
are among the themes which lead quickly to warm debate. 
But we ought to recognize that the problems of prepared- 
ness or unpreparedness for war are only a part of the 
larger problem of preparedness or unpreparedness for 
life, both physical and spiritual. Our boys and girls are 
now returning to their schools; they are preparing—some 
of them immediately for college, and all of them for 


- useful and happy lives. Certain of our schools are called 


“Preparatory” (shortened by the initiate into ‘‘Prep’’) 
Schools. But all such educational institutions are pre- 
paring their pupils for some kind of struggle which is 
before them. It is urged by the champions of voca- 
tional training in our public schools that this helps a 
boy and girl to industrial independence speedily and more 
effectively. It does indeed prepare them for the com- 
petitive economic struggle ahead, and it is partly to be 


commended; but, if a boy or girl has not been prepared sy ; 
PONS « 


by so-called “cultural” studies to understand and 
the outer world,—the world of physical nature,—as al: 
the spiritual worlds of history, literature, and art, the 
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he may walk through the world later fn life with dollars 
jingling in his pocket and an inappeasable hunger gnaw- 
ing at his soul. Our young people should be prepared 
against poverty of soul as well as against poverty of 
purse. 

In all these cases, in all the fields of human activity, 
there must be preparedness or there come discomfort, 
pain, death. A youth, or a nation, should be prepared— 
not against impossibilities or even possibilities, but 
against probabilities. The man in the story who carried 
salt in his pocket during many years, expecting that 
somebody might offer him a boiled egg,—that man had 
indeed prepared, but against a thin possibility rather 
than a sturdy probability. ‘There are some probable 
dangers and needs that haunt us all, and all should be 
prepared for them; and other needs and dangers threaten 
only certain people, and such people alone need to prepare 
against them. Preparedness is preparedness as truly in 
the case of the provisional umbrella on a lowery day, 
and the typhoidal vaccination before a tropical journey, 
as it is in the case of war equipments among nations. It 
is, when traced to its root, closely connected with the 
law of the ‘‘survival of the fittest.” 

These words “preparedness” and ‘‘unpreparedness”’ 
are most frequently applied, in these days of warfare, 
to munitions and armaments and exchequers; but the 
same laws hold regarding military preparedness that 
hold with other kinds; yet the feelings of people have 
become so stirred by European horrors that they often 
fail in their perceptions and in their reasoning about 
military preparedness as they do not fail about other 
forms of it. ‘This, for example, is one of their mistakes: 
they magnify a minor factor in an act, and substitute 
it, for the major factor; they see that the possession of 
a large army and navy often increases their possessor’s 
self-confidence and even aggressiveness; and they mis- 
takenly find in that equipment the chief cause of war; 
but this is as fallacious as it would be to blame the knife 
or pistol of the murderer. ‘The major factor in an indi- 
vidual murder or in a national series of murders, the 
essential element, is the will of that individual or nation. 
Lust of empire, or greed of gold, or revenge for injuries,— 
one or all these acting upon the will are the essential 
causes of warfare. The material instruments used by 
the warlike man or nation are real factors, but subsidiary. 

Another mistake about preparedness for war is this: it 
is often considered in its relations to one nation only, 
when it should be considered in its relations between 
two nations or among several. In a world composed of 
ten nations, all of them without military equipment, the 
question might arise in one of those governments, ‘Shall 
we organize an army and navy? Shall we prepare?” 
Prepare for what? In an unarmed world there is no 
need of arming. But our terrene dwelling-place among 
the planets is not this kind of a domicile. Each nation, 
when it asks itself “Shall I arm? Shall I be prepared?” 
must take cognizance of the prepared or unprepared 
condition of its neighbors. ‘This is the analysis of the 
condition of the world to-day, and history bears it out 
fully in records written with blood. ‘The world so far 
has not been an Eden of innocence and contentment; it 
is not that to-day, despite ‘‘hands across the sea,” and 
gifts of Germanic museums to non-Germanic nations. 
Probably we are moving, though very slowly, toward a 
millennium of brotherly love, but meanwhile we are 
guarding against outlawry and savagery in city and nation 
by statutes and ordinances enforced. ‘This is as far as 


we can reasonably hope to go at present among the 


nations; but meanwhile the lamb would best not lie down 


ude toward lambs. ‘The question of preparedness is a 
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quite"different question to the lamb from what it is to the 
lion. The lamb—or the nation with lamb-like ideals— 
will do well to consider, in answering this question, not 
his own idealizing soul only, but his environment. A 
lamb environment is good for a lion, and he need not 
trouble to prepare; a lion environment is bad for a lamb, 
and he needs all the preparedness he can command. 

In truth we must make our nation conform to laws of 
preparation similar to those which we observe as indi- 
viduals. ‘The man or the race which is not adapted to 
its environment, which is not prepared to survive, does 
not survive. B. G. 


Current Copics. 


Two events last week injected new complications in the 
relations between the United States and the central 
powers. One was the discovery made by the State De- 
partment, upon evidence furnished by the British secret 
service, that Dr. Constantin Theodor Dumba, Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador to the United States, had rec- 
ommended to his Government a project to hamper or 
prevent the manufacture of munitions for the Allies in 
this country by inducing workmen of Austro-German 
citizenship or origin to abandon their work. The other 
was the publication of the latest German note on the 
issue created by the activities of the German submarine 
system of warfare, in which the Imperial Government 
took the advanced ground that the Arabic, on which 
were several American citizens, had been justifiably 
destroyed by the German commander, inasmuch as it 
had tried to ram the undersea boat, and that therefore 
Germany could neither disavow the act nor assume any 
other responsibility for the destruction of the vessel 
except the payment of an indemnity for the American 
lives lost when the Arabic went down. 


J 


In the case of Dr. Dumba, the State Department took 
summary action by forwarding a note to the Foreign 
Office at Vienna, requesting the recall of the Ambassador, 
as a person no longer acceptable to the Government of 
the United States. It was expected at the beginning of 
the week that the Austrian Foreign Office would comply 
with the State Department’s request, and that the incident 
would be terminated without further difficulties so far 
as Dr. Dumba was concerned. ‘The new turn in the con- 
troversy over the submarine issue, coming as it did almost 
directly after previous assurances by the German Am- 
bassador, that German submarine commanders had re- 
ceived explicit instructions not to sink liners at sea 
without proper warning and without first making pro- 
vision for the safety of their passengers, caused some 
amazement in Washington, and aroused public opinion 
to a degree which in itself offered a serious problem to 
the administration at Washington. 


wd 


A NEW difficulty obtruded itself into the delicate 
Mexican problem at the end of last week, when Venusti- 
ano Carranza, “‘first chief”? of the Constitutionalist army 
of Mexico, informed the seven American republics, headed 
by the United States, which had offered their good offices in 
an attempt to restore peace south of the Rio Grande, 
that he could brook no interference by foreign powers 
in the internal affairs of the country. Asa bid for recogni- 
tion by these republics as the representative of stable 
government in Mexico, Carranza invited the envoys of 
the seven republics, and through them their governments, 
to make a study of the situation on the spot, and con- 
vince themselves that the Carranza administration has 
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made sufficient progress in both military operations and 
civic restoration to deserve the support of all friends of 
order. One thing the Constitutionalist leader made plain 
in his reply to the appeal of the envoys; and that was his 
unwillingness to eliminate himself in accordance with the 
suggestion made in the proposals advanced by the powers 
in their effort to end the internecine conflict which is 


ruining Mexico. 
od 


THE official figures on the growth of the American 
merchant marine, issued last week, indicate that the 
United States is now the second maritime carrier in the 
world, ranking only after Great Britain, which retains 
the first place by a large margin. ‘The accessions of ships 
to American registry is due largely to the exigencies of 
the war, to the elimination of Germany as a factor in the 
carrying trade of the oceans, and to the necessity which 
has arisen of finding bottoms to accommodate the increas- 
‘ ing exports of the country. This growth has been accom- 
plished, too, in the face of the material hardships which, 
in the opinion of American shipowners, are imposed 
upon them by the requirements of the new seamen’s law. 
It is surmised by legislators and investors that the 
end of the war will be marked by a general relinquish- 
ment of American registry, which will reduce the Ameri- 
can merchant marine to its former modest proportions, 
and measures are already contemplated to induce Con- 
gress to take action which shall insure the maintenance 


of the notable gain made. 
vt 


THE appointment of twenty-three of the most eminent 
inventors and technical experts of the country as a 
naval advisory board, announced by Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, at the beginning of the week, was 
greeted by the advocates of defensive preparedness as 
an effective move in the right direction. The com- 
mission, which will organize soon under the presidency of 
Thomas A. Edison, is designed to contribute of ‘the 
best of its scientific and technical accomplishments to 
the upbuilding of the navy in point of construction and 
equipment. ‘The problems of propulsion, armament, and 
resistance to attack will enter into the scope of the work to 
be done by the board. Mr. Edison, as the premier 
among electrical inventors in Europe and America, is ex- 
pected to originate and assist in the development of 
improvements which shall add greatly to the defensive 
strength of the sea arm of the military service of the 
country. The personnel of the board was selected upon 
the recommendation of the greatest scientific and technical 
bodies of the United States, and may therefore be re- 
garded as a truly representative group of men. 


wt 


In the preface to a book containing some of his public 
addresses on the subject of the war, and entitled “Through 
‘Terror to Triumph,” David Lloyd-George, British Minis- 
ter of Munitions, makes a fresh and striking appeal to the 
patriotism and intelligence of the British nation. The 
tide of German advance, the Minister argues, will be 
stopped only when the Allies shall have been supplied 
with ‘“‘an abundance of war material.’ After warning 
Britain that up to the present moment the central 
powers are still maintaining an overwhelming superiority 
in the production of the equipments of war, Mr. Lloyd- 
George asserts that the Allies cannot for months to come 
expect to receive from Russia the military aid which they 
had received before the German advance; that France 
is already bearing as heavy a burden as she can bear; 


and that in the event of Russia’s retirement to the rear 


Britain must step into the breach. He pleads with 
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his countrymen to be prepared for defeat unless they 
develop greater powers of ,production than they have © 
hitherto developed. 

ws 


Mr. LLoyp-GEORGE’S appeal to his countrymen created 
a profound impression outside of England, by the admis- 
sion which it contained of the success of the Austro- 
German advance into Russia, of which one of the chief 
objects was the destruction of the effectiveness of the 
Russian army as a prelude to an offensive movement on 
the west front. Military critics for the most part had 
been inclined to regard the German campaign in Russia 
a partial failure because it apparently had failed to 
destroy the Russian strength, despite the heavy casualties 
inflicted upon the retiring Russians and the hundreds of 
thousands of Russian prisoners sent into the interior of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
view of the situation on the east front, even making 
allowances for the rhetorical requirements of the occasion, 
caused widespread surprise as a confirmation of the con- 
tention advanced by the Germans, that the Russian 
armies have in fact suffered so severely that they will be 
unable to resume an effective offensive for many months 
to come. 


Brevities. 


Travelling recently in a stage-coach from Yarmouth 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia, I asked my driver if there were 
many wild animals in the forests. ‘‘ There was onct,”’ 
he replied, ‘but a nat’ralist come down from Bost’n an’ 
gethered ’em all in an’ took ’em up to a theological 
garden.”” ‘The ‘“‘ Logos”’ always was involved in obscurity. 


The attempt to escape personal responsibility is one 
of the most dangerous tendencies of modern American 
life. The parent looks to the teacher to make good, 
while the voter looks to the laws or to some official to 
release him from his civic duty; and the man of the family 
pleads want of time to teach his own children religious 
truths, and leaves church attendance to the wife. 


‘“A penny saved is a penny earned,” said the old adage. 
In moments of depression we sometimes doubted it, yet 
for the most part we held it true; and now comes that 
benevolent capitalist-manufacturer, Henry Ford, clinch- 
ing the old maxim and showing his work-people how 
to save the penny which he had previously shown them 
how toearn. Henot only helps a man to put more money 
in his purse, but he also suggests to him that he put less 
food into his stomach, and that only the best. 


Why the Poles Fear Germany. 


To Americans it came as a surprise to see Poland siding 
in this great war with her natural foe, Russia. But this 
is explained by a contributor to Free Poland, who says 
that those who have closely studied the history of Europe 
will realize that it was the only wise step for Poland to 
take. All the Poles want is a free and independent 
Poland. ‘This idea is strongly impressed on the mind of 
every Pole. The idea of regaining their liberty by force 
led thousands of Poles to serve in the Napoleonic legions, 
to start the revolutions of 1831 and 1863-64, and to lose 
those laws and privileges which they had enjoyed under 


‘Russian rule. 


Thus A. M. J. in Free Poland:— “a 
“The Poles have learned what German officials are from 


their own experience and at their own expense. After — a 
aed 


the revolution of 1863 they had von Berg as Govern 
General in Warsaw. In Vilna was the terribly savag 
hy 74 aa” os ; 
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br ute baBuraviel, who was eeiiea perhaps only by the 

Austrian butcher of Hungary and Venice, Hainau, but 

Nb even he looked for inspiration to von Haller, afterward 
Governor of Vilna. It was von Haller who, when Poles 
were executed for participating in the revolution, per- 
sonally inspected the executed to see whether or not 
they were alive before permitting the ropes to be cut, at 
once reporting to his chief Mouravief. 

“The most perfidious laws against Poles, as late as 
1881, were invented by von Drentelm, Governor-General 
of Kiev, Volhynia, and Podolia, laws which were after- 
ward applied by the Russian Government to Lithuania. 

“Even the Russian and Polish Jews knew what the 
German officials were, as they were the inventors of most 
of the anti-Jewish laws. The massacre of Kishinief in 
1902 was the work of the Minister of the Interior, von 
Blenwes and Governor von Raaben, others being mere 
tools. 

“The Poles have no quarrel with Russia, but with the 
Russian Government only, which was composed main- 
ly of German officials even up to January of this year, 
when von Essen, von Korf, and scores of others were re- 
placed by true Russians; whereas the Poles had griev- 
ances not only against the Prussian Government, but also 

; against the Prussian people, as the laws against them in 
Germany were voted by the Reichstag.’’—Progress. 


The Father of Our Spirits. 


BY STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


The idealist, who contemplates and worships God as 

Thought, and sees him as essential Truth, Love, Justice, 

and Beauty, is satisfied with that idea as long as he can 

live apart in his study, and separate himself from the 

strifes of the world. He worships in peace, and is at 

rest, and I have said there is a rightness in his worship. 

It is in spirit and in truth. But when such a man, at 

| some great crisis of human history, is thrilled with the 

. excitement of humanity, and going forth to take his part 

with men in fighting for freedom or his fatherland, or for 

any of those truths which are the saving ideas of mankind, 

finds himself one of a great company, all moving with 

one thought, all breathing the same passionate air, yet, 

though united, each having his own personal inner life, 

his own separate way of feeling the same emotion, 

his own especial worship in the words of his own 

heart, his own personal need of One on whom beyond 

man’s help he may rely, to whom, as to a Father and 

Friend, he may intrust, as he goes into fight, his 
children, his wife, or the maiden whom he loves,— 

think you that then his conception of a God who is In- 

finite Intelligence, essential Love and Truth impersonally 

conceived, will be sufficient? No; when Fichte, idealist 

of idealists, left the class-room as the drum went by, and 

marched with his scholars to the war of independence, 

he did not abandon his ideal conception of the great ‘“‘I 

Am,” whom he abstained in general from clothing with 

the attributes of personality; but he added to it the 

conception of a Father and Lover of men, who went 

with each of them hand in hand, as man with man, to 

- pattle. And all of us men who feel strongly in such high 

‘moments, and in the feeling realize most deeply our own 

4 and others’ personality, are forced to do the same. We 

_ worship God then as Liberty and ‘Truth, as all the ideas 

~ for which we contend; but for ourselves in our danger, 

{ we may have the noblest courage; for ourselves 

hhave comfort in the hour when the dearest 


;ho march with us in like trouble, aeaterd- 
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ing like support; for all in this moment of supreme excite- 
ment, we take with us a Personal Father who will be 
human to us and yet divine, and adore him in our hearts. 
And when upon the battlefield we receive our dying 
comrade’s last message to his wife, when we pass in the 
rude hospital from one sufferer to another, when with a 
few we have to sacrifice life without one single hope of 
being saved, that we may keep a post for the safety of 
an army, we do not speak then of a God of ideas, of an 
impersonal Essence of Love and Truth, but of a living, 
loving Friend, who will be a Father to the widow, who 
stands as if in human form, and speaks in human voice to 
the wounded who is torn with pain, to the doomed who 
dies unknown, for duty. In such hours the idealist 
worships the personal Fatherhood of God.—From The 
Inquirer. 


When Old Age Comes. 


If God grant me old age, 
I would see some things finished; some outworn; 
Some stone prepared for builders yet unborn. 
Nor would I be the sated, weary sage 
Who sees no strange new wonder in each morn. 
And with me there on what men call the shelf 
Crowd memories from which I cull the best,— 
And live old strifes, old kisses, some old jest; 
For if I be no burden to myself 
I shall be less a burden to the rest. 


If God grant you old age, 
I'll love the record writ in whitened hair, 
I'll read each wrinkle wrought by patient care, 
As oft as one would scan a treasured page, 
Knowing by heart each sentence graven there. 
I’d have you know life’s evil and life’s good, 
And gaze out calmly, sweetly on it all— 
Serene with hope, whatever may befall; 
As though a love-strong spirit ever stood 
With arm about you, waiting any call. 


If God grant us old age, 
I’d have us very lenient toward our kind, 
Letting our waning senses first grow blind 
Toward sins that youthful zealots can engage, 
While we hug closer all the good we find. 
I’d have us worldly foolish, heaven wise, 
Each lending each frail succor to withstand, 
Ungrudging, ev’ry mortal day’s demand; 
While fear-fed lovers gaze in our old eyes, 
And go forth bold and glad and hand in hand. 
—Burges Johnson, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Sentimentalism and the War. 


The words ‘‘sentiment’’ and ‘“‘sentimentalism’’ have 
much the same relation to each other as the words ‘“‘re- 
ligion”’ and “religiosity.” ‘They speak of the Paskiohne. 
tion of good things into ill things. Sentiment is thought 
colored by emotion; sentimentalism is emotion largely 
discharged of thought. If sentiment be ‘“‘the lyrical 
feeling awakened by truth and reality,” sentimentalism 
is the artificial awakening of feeling by fancies and fiction, 
at points far distant from the truth of things, and distant 
also from any possible ends of noble action. At the 
present moment the public ear is afflicted by the drone 
of men and women in whom warm feeling is divorced 
from any adequate appreciation of the stern and stubborn 
facts of the war. Many of these people are distinguished 
by personal charm and high character, but their judgment 
is perverted, first, by emotional indulgence unchecked 
by clear thinking, and second, by taking a fanciful and 
sometimes unreal life for an ideal one. It is a mark of 
the sentimentalist to believe that his disease is blooming 
health; instead of resolutely facing the facts which 
dominate the national life and constitute the national 
danger, he gives himself up to theories, solutions, and 
remedies which are almost farcical when applied to the 
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realities of the position with which the nation has to deal. 
When, for instance, a well-known minister of religion 
urges us to seek peace with Germany by offering to share 
our colonies with her, we see a worthy man up in a balloon 
pursuing the shadows of clouds and thinking to build a 
castle of safety on those airy foundations. He is oblivious 
of the very elementary fact that the colonies are not ours 
to share, that for all practical purposes they are free and 
independent nations, having the right, which they would 
sturdily assert, to settle their own destiny. It is impos- 
sible to imagine the indignation of Canada or Australia 
or New Zealand if any proposal to hand over to Germany 
even the smallest portion of their respective territories 
were for one moment entertained by the British Govern- 
ment. It is only the nebulous, distraught sentimentalist, 
lost to all reality, who could find a ray of hope in such a 
grotesque proposal. Or let us take the answer made by a 
speaker at the late-Swanwick Conference when asked 
what he would actually do if a murderous attack were 
made upon him by some ruffian. The speaker, having 
denounced the use of physical force under any circum- 
stance, provoked from the audience the question as above. 
He replied, he would paralyze the ruffian by an effort of 
spiritual force. We wonder! It boggles the mind to 
try and picture the British soldier, inspired by the Swan- 
wick sentimentalist, laying down his arms and endeavor- 
ing to paralyze asphyxiating gas and howitzer shells by 
a display of spiritual force. When our sentimental 
friends wax eloquent on the horrors of war we agree with 
them. When they remind us of the dear and sacred 
things of peace and good-will we are grateful to them. 
When they declare that Christian principles should contro] 
the actions of states not less than those of individuals, 
and that international disputes should be settled by 
methods of justice and conciliation, we entirely concur. 
But turning to our pacifist and sentimentalist, and admit- 
ting all that he has to urge, we ask, What course, then, 
do you suggest the nation should pursue at the present 
crisis when it is struggling for its very existence? It is 
not enough to answer by protestation of the wickedness 
of war, nor by torrents of blame for the policy which 
led us into war, nor by interpretations of the teaching 
of Christ which imply that non-resistance of evil is the 
first of all Christian duties. For a moment let all these 
things be granted. The question still remains, What 
would you have us do under the present circumstances? 
Would you have us call home our troops and leave Belgium 
to her fate? Would you have us disarm our navy and 
leave our shores open to invasion? What sort of message 
would you send to hearten our men at the front who are 
laying down their lives so freely in order that you may 
live in peace and quietness and freedom? It is all very 
well for the sentimentalist to aver his willingness to die 
rather than resist by force the enemy. He knows very 
well that he will never be thrust into that extremity. 
He is safe only because other men will suffer death to 
ensure his safety. He will enjoy the peace which is the 
fruit of victory in the field without incurring any of its 
risks. ‘The truest friend of right against might is not 
the man who sits at home in his comfortable armchair, 
like Falkland, ‘‘ingeminating peace,” but the man who 
toils for peace through untold suffering in the trenches. 
There is an ignoble pacifism which lives at ease and 
with the comfortable sense of a superior dissent from 
ninety-five per cent. of his countrymen. We are all 
familiar with the emotion that repels from war, and 
hates it; but most men are also aware of a stronger moral 
and spiritual emotion which they connect with patriot- 
ism, with respect for the plighted word and equity be- 
tween nation and nation. When this emotion leads to 
war it entails much suffering, but men have never shirked 
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suffering for their country. ‘That they are called upon to 
suffer for an ideal may be the fact which constitutes 
its attraction. Before the glory and power of the ideal 
they are not afraid of death.—The Inquirer. 


The One Great European Power Which Did Not Ex- 
pect War. 


In the August American Magazine a well-known Amer- 
ican banker writes a thoroughly authoritative and exceed- 
ingly interesting article entitled “The Money Side of 
the War.” He tells all sorts of inside facts about the 
financial situation and in the course of his article tells 
as follows which nations seem to have had a warning of 
the war :— 

“The only financial warning of the great war was the 
palpable effort on the part of the foreign Governments 
to accumulate large stocks of gold. ‘This effort became 
manifest early in the year 1914, and at the time war was 
declared France had increased her normal holdings by 
$170,000,000, Russia by $150,000,000, Germany by 
$100,000,000. Of the Powers, Great Britain alone made 
no great effort to accumulate gold. ‘This fact would 
indicate that her Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Cabinet generally, had no idea that war would come.” 
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Letters to the Editor. 
Peace and War. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Dear Sir,—In a recent number of a certain Unitarian 
paper every man and woman was urged to fight for peace, 
peace pure and simple. Our beloved John Haynes Holmes 
led the van. A great peace conference has just been held 
in the West. David Starr Jordan stands as a lion for 
peace. Miss Addams of the grand Hull House fought for 
peace at The Hague, and fights to-day in Chicago. 

And yet it is my bounden duty to declare that all 
these splendid fighters for peace are fighting at the wrong 
lime. Seventy years ago Germany made a solemn treaty 
to keep the soil of Belgium inviolate. This made Belgium 
prosperous and happy. Its fields were gardens. But 
Germany and Austria were resolved on war. Ger- 
many tore up the treaty, like “a scrap of paper,” and 
invaded Belgium at once, and deliberately made war 
so frightful that its trembling inhabitants found war . 
hell indeed. Belgium was destroyed in three weeks. | 
But the moment Belgium was invaded, England, though | 


utterly unprepared, declared war. 

Then I wrote to a dear nephew and his wife: ‘I 
know exactly what you will do. You have two brave boys 
who won the sword of honor at Woolwich in two suc- 
cessive years. ‘They will go at once, with your blessing.” 
I should have been ashamed of my dear old Mother- 
land if she had not gone to war. My nephews and 
grandnephews have all gone. God bless them! 

If my peace friends admit that the conduct of Ger- 
many was disgraceful, and that the conduct of England 
was noble, they must admit that England could only do 
its duty by declaring war against Germany. War against 
a great wrong is a great duty. It would have been a 
crime for England to shirk it. It would have disgraced 
England forever if she had cried peace, when there ought 
to be no peace. 

At this moment President Wilson has declared that the 
Austrian Ambassador is persona non grata to the United 


are now being unearthed. ‘These two powers would — 
declare war against the United States in a moment if | 
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the great British fleet were not at their doors. 
our main defence, now that our navy is unprepared and 
our army is so small. Our own Unity once said that if a 
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great German fleet should sail right into New York 
Harbor and anchor close under the Statue of Liberty, 
demanding the surrender of New York City, the whole 
population of the great city should march up the River 
Road to Albany, and leave all its banks, its merchandise, 
its art galleries, and all its wealth to be plundered by 
the Germans. Then repentance would slowly come, 
and they would be converted to peace! Unity is 
nothing if not thorough! John Haynes Holmes’s remedy 
for our woes is to enlist his young men in the cause of 
peace by declaring that they will absolutely refuse to 
fight under any terms whatever. ‘That will surely pro- 
tect the great United States! The remedy for all this 
sort of thing is what twelve hundred of our best men 
have done, all August, at Plattsburg, N.Y. These men 
have deeply felt that the United States are now de- 
fenceless, attacked by two unscrupulous nations,— 
attacked without and within; and now, when their 
two ambassadors have deliberately dared to insult us by 
openly carrying on a war against our institutions, is it not 
time to take the earnest advice of those who know, and, 
after a whole year worse than wasted, begin to pre- 
pare army and navy with all speed for our doubtful 
future? S. R. CALTHROP. 


Pro-Ally. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

On reading Dr. Dole’s letter in last week’s Christian 
Register I have been led to wonder whether the writer 
is fully aware how much England’s unpreparedness had 
to do with Germany’s action in bringing on the present 
deplorable world conflict. If Great Britain had had 
anything like an adequate land force, Germany would 
never have dared to provoke this war. She thought, 
moreover, that England would not fight, and that English 
people had become so commercialized and corrupted by 
love of gold that they were ready to sacrifice the great 
principles of justice and international honor to save 
their own skin. The Teutonic leaders have unquestion- 
ably a similar idea about the United States, and it 
must be owned that we have given them some grounds 
for such an estimate of us. Germany will find out in 
time, no doubt, that her present estimate of the United 
States was a mistaken one, and that there is a limit to 
our national endurance of injustice. Meanwhile it seems 
the part of wise statesmanship to be prepared to defend 
ourselves against this enemy of individual human rights. 
While I believe earnestly in the ultimate peace of the 
world, I believe also that a conception of religion which 
sees no need—at the present stage of human progress— 
of warfare, under certain conditions, is an unsatisfactory 
one. It is possible to be so obsessed with the notion of 
peace, and of “peace at any price,’’ that one gets an alto- 


gether one-sided and, may I say, sterile notion of God. 


There is no historic evidence showing that God is entirely 
on the side of peace. The kind of theism that asserts 
this must find itself put to confusion by the facts of 
history, There is indeed a very true sense in which God 
has been, and is still, the “‘God of war.” 

The present conflict in Europe is unquestionably a 
struggle between the forces of Absolutism and the forces 
of Democracy and human liberty. The fight of Great 


Britain and her allies is one to maintain all that is most 
Et precious in the inheritance of mankind. 


If this war, on 
> part of England and her allies, is not a righteous and 
if able war, ae there never was a fete war. 
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our Civil War, ‘“‘It is a time when one feels ashamed to 

be alive.” That is the way that many of us feel about 

America’s position to-day. Wo. H. Ramsay. 
WELLESLEY His, Mass. 


An Open Letter to Henry Ford. 


My Dear Mr. Ford:— 

The morning papers contain what purports to be an 
interview with you in which you apparently condemn 
all increase of the army, all renewing and modernizing of 
the navy, and all sale of arms and munitions to nations 
engaged in war; and you are said in this interview to 
charge those who are engaged in such manufacturing and 
sale with hypocrisy and with seeking to make money out 
of the slaughter of their fellow-men. Such a statement 
coming from one who is known throughout the world 
for his beneficent industrial enterprise and for his in- 
terest in his fellow-men will command, and ought to com- 
mand, respect and consideration from his fellow-citizens. 
It is because I share in the admiration of your fellow- 
citizens for you that I venture upon this open letter. 

Those who wish to abolish armies and navies and for- 
bid the manufacture and sale of arms hope to establish 
peace by making it impossible to resist wrong. They 
apparently think that because non-resistance to an indi- 
vidual aggressor will often disarm the aggressor, non- 
resistance by a nation to wrongs threatening the citizens 
whom the nation is bound to protect will disarm the 
national aggressor. History does not justify this opinion. 
The Incas were a peaceable people. What warlike Spain 
did to them need not be here recited. The Jews in 
Russia and the Armenians in Turkey have offered no 
resistance to aggression. The result has been whole- 
sale massacres. It may be that you are right in thinking 
that no nation would ever attempt to cross the sea to 
attack a defenceless America, though this seems to me a 
very dangerous assumption on which to bas¢ national 
action. But are we willing, and ought we to be willing, 
to leave American citizens in other lands unprotected, or 
to allow the whole ocean to become a war zone in which 
Americans can travel and American merchants can 
transport their goods only at the hazard of their property 
and their lives? 

The other peace proposal, a law prohibiting American 
citizens from manufacturing and selling arms to other 
nations before other nations have agreed to adopt peace- 
able methods of adjusting international controversies, 
would not tend to peace, but to war. The statement of 
this truth by Secretary Lansing seems to me incon- 
trovertible. The adoption of this principle, he says, 
“would inevitably give the advantage to the belligerent 
which had encouraged the manufacture of munitions in 
time of peace, . . . would force militarism upon the world 
and work against that universal peace which is the de- 
sire and purpose of all nations which exalt justice and 
righteousness in their relations with one another.” 

It apparently seems to you that it is inhuman for any 
man to sell arms and ammunition to the Allies. I 
cannot agree with you. It is humane for us to send food 
and clothing to the plundered and impoverished Bel- 
gians. It is not less humane to send guns to the police- 
men who are trying to drive the plunderers out of the 
home they have devastated and to restore it again to 
its rightful owners. Nor is there any more reason to 
impugn the motives of those who are selling arms and 
ammunition to the policemen than to impugn the motives 
of those who are selling food and clothes for the use of the 
plundered people. 

In brief: ‘To permit warlike nations to prepare for 
war and to forbid peaceable nations to prepare against 
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war, to permit warlike nations to accumulate great 
stores of arms and to forbid peaceable nations, in case 
of attack, to unite and co-operate in self-defence, would be, 
as a writer in The Outlook has well said, to “‘aid the wolf 
and hamstring the lamb.” 

The other method of securing international peace— 
provision for peaceable settlements of international con- 
troversies first and disarmament afterward—is sustained 
alike by philosophical and historical considerations. 
That plan, as it has been developed from the Lake 
Mohonk plan of 1895-96, may be stated here in a single 
sentence: It is that the peace-loving nations shall attempt 
the peaceable adjustment of all questions which may 
arise between them, and agree to unite their forces to 
defend any one of their number if it is attacked by an 
aggressor. ‘This plan of securing international peace has 
three distinct advantages to commend it:— 

It would put a stop to the ruinous competition be- 
tween civilized nations, each attempting to create a 
bigger military force than his neighbor. It would not 
be necessary for each nation to protect itself from aggres- 
sion; it would be sufficient if it furnished a quota ade- 
quate for its share in world protection. 

It would give notice to every ‘aggressive nation that 
an attempted war of conquest would have leagued 
against it the military forces of the civilized world. 

And it would pursue precisely that policy which civi- 
lized nations have pursued in protecting peaceable in- 
dividuals from burglars, assassins, and mobs. The State 
is a combination of all peace-loving citizens in an agree- 
ment to give of their money in taxes and, if necessary, 
their personal services, to protect each individual in the 
community from wrong-doing. It is because we have 
combined to maintain an armed police that we do not have 
ourselves to go armed. 

You and I have received from our fathers a land and 
liberties which it is our sacred duty to hand down to our 
children and our children’s children unimpaired. In the 
light of past history and of recent events we have no 
right to guess that no nation will attempt to play the 
part of robber on our continent, and therefore that the 
lands and the liberties which have been intrusted to us 
will pass unimpaired to our descendants. This would 
be to gamble with the inheritance of our children. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Religious Education in 1835. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Three-quarters of a century ago there appeared a 
series of volumes which exerted a strong influence upon 
thoughtful minds, and served as a means of conveying 
knowledge upon a large variety of subjects. The author, 
Rev. Thomas Dick, LL.D. (1774-1857), seems to have 
acquired a vast fund of information and to have possessed 
unusual wisdom. From metaphysical discussions and 
descriptions of the ‘‘Siderial Heavens” to observations 
upon the proper diet and clothing for children, he dis- 
coursed with erudition and good sense, illuminating the 
most abstract subjects by his clear style, and dignifying 
the most commonplace topics by serious treatment. It 
is difficult for us of to-day to appreciate the value of his 
work to eager readers throughout our country. The 
writer’s father, a school-teaching farmer in the then 
pioneer West, eagerly read, by the midnight tallow dip, 
the eight volumes, as they successively appeared, and 
was through them at once instructed and stimulated to 
become a leader among men. 

What most surprises a reader of these now somewhat 
ancient volumes is the twentieth-century atmosphere that 


pervades them. Even the language is less stiff and 
formal than in most books of the period. Certainly in 
the treatment of religious education, and of the Sunday 
school, his teachings seem as fresh and pertinent as if 
he had been born a century later. His “trust that the 
breath of a new spirit”’ was to re-animate the world was 
partly fulfilled by his own endeavors. 
“on the acquisition of knowledge . . . depends the happi- 
ness of man.” But let knowledge be imparted by the 
competent! ‘Every one who has acquired a smattering 
of English grammar and arithmetic, and who can write 
his own name,” he complains, “conceives that he is 
qualified to conduct the intellectual improvement of the 
young.’’ As he compares our own advancement with 
“Russian boors, the Laplanders, the Calmucs, the 
Cossacks, or the Tartars,” he finds that we ‘“‘stand on 
an eminence to which they can scarcely hope to approach 
for a lapse of ages,”’ but when we ‘“‘compare ourselves with 
what we ought to be, as beings possessed of rational 
natures and destined to immortality and as surrounded 
with the light of science and of revelation,—we shall find 
that we are, as yet, but little more than just emerging 
from the gloom of moral depravity and mental darkness.”’ 
Bitter but wholesome medicine, this, for our young 
Republic! 

Turning to the instruction given in Sunday schools, 
he finds that it too often ‘consists in repeating, with a 
disgusting flippancy and vociferation, catechisms, psalms, 
paraphrases, hymns, and Scripture passages, and in 
listening to crude expositions of certain abstract theo- 
logical dogmas, to which they can attach no precise or 
well-defined notions.”’ He reiterates that he has found 
such drill going on ‘in a most inaccurate, irreverent, 
and vociferous manner, without a single attempt being 
made to convey any idea to the understanding of the 
nature of the truths repeated.’’ ‘To be more precise, he 
has “listened to a series of crude dissertations addressed 
to the young respecting the covenant of works and of 
grace, predestination, absolute and conditional decrees, 
faith, the Trinity, and similar topics, occasionally inter- 
mingled with boisterous and unhallowed threats and de- 
nunciations, because the young did not yield a pro- 
found attention to such abstract speculation. Yet all 
this,”’ he exclaims, ‘‘goes by the name of religious instruc- 
tion! and when it is found to produce little influence on 
the moral conduct of the young, the effect is attributed 
solely to the corruption of human nature, and to the 
withholding of the influence of Divine grace.” 

Turning from this revolting picture, he holds that 
“Christianity is not a mere theory, but a practical sys- 
tem,’’ all its theology and rituals having “an ultimate 
reference to the regulation of the temper and affections, 
and to the general renovation of the moral powers of 
man.” 
certain needed reforms. He suggests (1) that more atten- 
tion be given to the ‘‘exercise of the rational faculty”’ 
rather than to mere exercise of the memory; (2) that “re- 
ligious instruction is too much confined as to the range of 
its objects and illustrations,’ and should draw its lessons 
“from history, geography, the sciences, and the works 
of nature”; (3) that “pointed moral instruction addressed 
to the affections and the conscience” should displace 
‘discussions on systematic theology”; (4) that the 
Scriptures rather than ‘“‘catechisms and the human for- 
mularies”’ be the main object of study; and (5) that not 
even piety and good intentions should take the place of 
Biblical and general knowledge. 


With reference to the proper training of teachers in 


Sunday schools, he asks, ‘“‘Can we suppose that either 
the literary or the religious tuition of the young can be 
intelligently or efficiently conducted by men who are 


He is sure that — 


That this better end may be reached, he specifies - 


previous training for such an office? 
I have no hesitation in asserting that instructors of 


paratively ignorant, and who have undergone no 
On the contrary, 


youth ought to have as much information as is usually 


judged necessary for a respectable minister of the gos- 


pel, and even more than many of this class actually 
possess.”” As though this were not a high enough quali- 
fication, he adds that they should also possess knowledge 
of the best modes in which this instruction ‘‘may be 
communicated with effect to the juvenile mind.’”’ ‘This 
ability to teach surpasses in difficulty and urgency any 
mere knowledge of the facts to be taught. ‘‘’To sitnplify 
knowledge and render it perspicuous to the opening 
intellect” is no easy task! ‘To illustrate Divine truth 
the teacher “should, if possible (!), acquire a compre- 


_ hensive view of the whole of the revelations of Heaven, 


and of the collateral subjects with which they are con- 
nected—of the leading facts of ancient and modern his- 
tory—of the scenery of nature in all its varied aspects, of 
the operations of the Creator, and of human nature as 
exhibited in all the scenes and relations of social life.” 
Even this encyclopedic knowledge is not enough! Let 
the teacher “‘have the faculty of ascertaining the range of 
thought of his pupils’; let his ‘imagination roam over 
the whole circle of his knowledge, to select objects, 
events, scenes, and similes’’; let him ‘‘sometimes extend 
his views to the histories of ancient times, both sacred 
and profane, to the circumstances which attended the ac- 
complishment of ancient prophecies, and to doctrines, 
maxims, and precepts of the Bible—sometimes to the 
knowledge he has acquired of the earth, the ocean,”—and 
so on again through his encyclopedic list. Indeed, ‘‘ were 
it possible for a teacher to be a man of universal knowl- 
edge, so much the more qualified would he be for impart- 
ing religious instruction.” 

Nor is our author wanting in another modern vision, 
that of the paid teacher. ‘‘Every one found duly quali- 
fied for the office,’ he says, ‘‘should receive a certain 
pecuniary compensation, as well as the teachers of other 
seminaries, provided he chooses to accept of it. Hitherto 
our Sabbath schools have generally been taught gratis 
by the benevolent individuals who have devoted them- 
selves to this service, and if duly qualified instructors can 
be found who will give their services without remuneration, 
no objection, of course, can be brought against such 
labors of love; but it is nothing more than equitable that 
every man who devotes his time and the energies of his 
mind to any object should receive a fair compensation 
for his exertions, especially when he is under obligation to 
cultivate his intellectual powers, and to pass through a 
course of training for his purpose.” 

He advises teachers to ‘“‘meet once a week or once a 
fortnight for mutual instruction, and for discussing the 
various subjects connected with their official duties,” thus 
forecasting our teachers’ meetings. “‘A library might 
be formed of the best books connected with sacred his- 
tory, theology, and general information, to which each of 
them might have access for the purpose of private study.” 
In a word, he foresaw and helped prepare the way for the 
model Sunday school of the twentieth century. And 
that which gave him the high vision was his perception 
that the goal of all education is no mere acquisition of 
knowledge, but is “to lead youths gradually into a view 
of the nature and qualities of the objects with which 
they are surrounded, of the general appearances, motions, 
and machinery of external nature, of the moral relations 
in which they stand to the Great Author of their exist- 


ence, and to one another, and of the various duties 


flow from these relations,’’ and, in a word, “to pre- 
em for the nobler employments of an immortal 
Seg)! 
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Thus did our author, three-quarters of a century ago, 
perceive that the mere rehearsing of creeds and texts 
is not teaching, that religious education requires trained 
instructors, that such teachers should be compensated, if 
necessary, and that the true goal of the Sunday-school 
effort is no less than character, or preparation for life. 
Barring an early-Victorian phraseology, these pages might 
pass for the utterance of a trained educator in religion of 
the present day. 


Lord Cromer’s View. 


Lord Cromer (Sir Evelyn Baring) proved himself by 
his service in Egypt a wise and considerate ruler. This 
selection, from a series of articles by him in the London 
Spectator, shows the same insight and far sight which he 
showed a decade and more ago in the Nile country :— 

“Whispers are already heard that, if France and 
Belgium were freed from the presence of the invaders, and 
if some reasonable concessions were made to Italy and 
Serbia, the main objects of the war would have been 
achieved, and that peace might then be concluded. ‘There 
cannot be a greater fallacy. The temptation to make a 
premature peace must be resisted. We owe it to our- 
selves, to our posterity, and to the cause of civilization 
that this contest should be fought out to a finish. A pre- 
mature peace, which did not involve breaking the back of 
Kaiserism, would merely mean a renewal of the contest at 
no very remote period, whilst during the interval which 
would elapse before it was renewed the whole of Europe 
would be a military camp, social and other reform would 
have to be indefinitely postponed, and no hope could be 
held out to the overburthened populations of the recently 
combatant countries that there could be any diminution 
of armaments, or consequently any relief from taxation.” 


British Care of Sick and Wounded Horses. 


Noble work is now being done by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in conjunction 
with the Veterinary Corps of the British Army. Though 
this is so largely a war of mechanical haulage, it is esti- 
mated that there are at least one million horses employed 
at this moment in the armies of the various belligerents. 
The experiences of the Boer War showed the very un- 
satisfactory state of the organization for the care of 
horses in active service, and the Army Veterinary Corps 
was established in 1903. During the present war, this 
corps, consisting of about 700 officers and 8,000 men, 
has received most valuable assistance from the R. S. P. 
C. A., which is the only society authorized by the Army 
Council to raise funds for the provision of hospitals and 
other requisites for the horses in the field. The expendi- 
ture of the money thus collected is under the direction 
of the War Office, and Mr. Edward Fairholme, the chief 
secretary of the R. S. P. C. A., has been made an officer 
of the Army Veterinary Corps. There are now, in all, 
fifteen veterinary hospitals on the lines of communication 
or at the bases of the British army, two of which, with 
accommodation for respectively 3,250 and 1,000 horses, 
have been established with the contributions of the 
R. S. P. C. A. A third, to accommodate 1,250 horses, 
is in progress of construction. At the time of the latest 
returns 81,134 horses had been treated in these hospitals, 
with the result that 47,192 had returned to duty, 9,109 
had died or been killed, and 22,991 remained under treat- 
ment. ‘The staffing and equipment of these hospitals 
are as complete in their way as those of the hospitals for 
men, down even to hay-stuffed operating-beds, on which 
chloroformed patients subside gently into a comfortable 
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unconsciousness. Each patient is subjected to the Mal- 
lien test for glanders, and is then sent to the surgical, 
the medical, or the infectious ward, as the case may de- 
mand. Pneumonia patients are isolated in loose-boxes, 
and a white tape round their necks indicates that they 
are not to be disturbed or taken out to water. ‘The 
idiosyncrasy of mules is recognized by the provision of 
sand baths for their use.. Local anesthetics are employed 
for painful dressings. Just as many of the men at the 
front are better fed and cared for than they have ever 
been in their lives, so many of the convalescent horses, 
turned loose in a lush French pasture, are enjoying hitherto 
unknown delights. .It is even asserted (I give the state- 
ment for what it is worth) that some of the coal-horses, 
accustomed all their lives to stuffy stables and artificial 
feeding, have actually to learn how to crop grass. 

Motor and other ambulances have been among the 
most valuable contributions of the R. S. P. C. A., as they 
enabled wounded, sick, and tired horses to be transported 
with a minimum of distress. At one of the ports where 
large numbers of horses are landed, the steep hill which 
they needed to climb from the wharf to the veterinary 
station was found to be a real death-trap to horses that 
had contracted chills or pneumonia during the voyage. 
The Cricklewood Home of Rest for Horses, a daughter 
society of the R. S. P. C. A., provided a double motor 
ambulance for the comfort of these feeble knees, and the 
cost of this (£900) was saved in its first week’s work. 
The society is able, in many other ways, to relieve the 
sufferings of the horses, largely through its ability to 
provide additional comforts and alleviations not pre- 
scribed on the military establishments. Its representa- 
tives report that the general treatment of the horses used 
by the army is as humane as the circumstances admit of, 
and that cases of mishandling are very severely dealt 
with. ‘The society’s educational work includes the giving 
of special lectures on the care of horses to N. C. O.’s and 
other soldiers. Altogether it may be truthfully said that 
the claims of the horse to kind and considerate treatment 
have been recognized and provided for in this war, in a 
wholly unprecedented manner. If, as Mr. Galsworthy 
says, ‘‘we do violence to horses by employing them at all 
in this deadly business” we are at least doing our best 
to minimize the evil. ‘The economic results have been 
as satisfactory as the humane. ‘The figures already 
given show a marvellous improvement on the 66 per cent. 
of loss in the Boer War; and it has been estimated that 
the German cavalry use up at least three horses to our 
one, from want of care in unsaddling, removing harness, 
and feeding. ‘The Boers used to catch our cast horses 
and restore them to condition for their own use; but 
~ there is now no waste of this particular kind in the British 
army. 

Two personal incidents, one connected with an Ameri- 
can in England, the other with an Englishman in Amer- 
ica, have recently excited some interest here. ‘The na- 
turalization of Mr. Henry James as an English citizen 
has touched us all. Here and there, there has been an 
attempt to read into this action a measure of criticism 
of Mr. James’s native country; but the general feeling 
neglects this possible negative aspect, and looks upon it 
merely as a loyal expression of sympathy with an old 
friend in distress, and of admiration for that friend— 
bearing of the strain. We remember that earlier in the 
war he wrote: “This grand old country has found herself 
again; ... at this hour she is in a perfectly magnificent 
moral position, the proudest, to my mind, of her history.” 
In spite of his long residence in England and his deep 
regard for that country, Mr. James seems hitherto to 
have been unwilling to sever the ultimate ties with his 
old home; but now he apparently realizes that there can 
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be no misconception of his real feeling when he transfers 
his spiritual treasures from the secure homestead to the 
harassed and menaced fortress. The garrison of the 
latter, at any rate, regards his adhesion as a marvellous 
compliment, and welcomes the new recruit with all its 
heart. ‘Harvard, of Harvard,” has also found his way 
from the Harvard Bulletin to the English press; and the 
romance of his career has excited considerable interest in 
this latest recruit for the British army. His name seems 
of happy augury to the friendship between England and 
America; and it is believed that his American training 
will, without impairing his patriotism, help him to take 
the widest possible view of the cause for which he is about 
to fight.—F rom letter in Nation, by J. F. Muirhead, London. 


“Out of the Heart.” 


Our beloved “Governor Long’’ wrote a score and more 
of poems which were published. They were not ambitious 
in style, but simple and sincere, straight from the writer’s 
heart. Some of them are very dear to me, as is the one 
I enclose; but this one seems to me especially significant 
as coming from a mind and heart which were thoroughly 
Unitarian. Too often our more orthodox brethren 
assume to hold (if I may say it without irreverence) a 
copyright on the person of Jesus; they mistakenly believe 
that a dogma, the Trinity, brings them peculiarly near 
the historic Jesus, but it does not. You may search widely 
through the pages of evangelical poetry, hymnology, and 
rarely will you find verses which express as tenderly and 
sweetly and directly as these a personal emotional fealty 
to our Great Prophet of Galilee. ‘There is the same 
purity and intensity in them that Dr. E. E. Hale conveyed 
in the story “‘In His Name.” B. G. 


JESUS. 


I would, dear Jesus, I could break 

The hedge that creeds and hearsay make, 
And like Thy first disciples be 

In person led and taught by Thee. 


I read Thy words, so strong, so sweet; 
I seek the footprints of Thy feet; 

But men so mystify the trace, 

I long to see Thee face to face. 


Wouldst Thou not let me, at Thy side, 
In Thee, in Thee so sure, confide? 
Like John upon Thy breast recline 
And feel Thy heart make mine divine? 
—John D. Long. 


’ Why Do Liberals Remain “Orthodox”? 


BY THEODORE D. BACON. 


I. LIBERAL ORTHODOXY. 


The question why so many liberals remain within the 
ranks of ‘“‘orthodox’”’ churches is one to which we are 
much puzzled to find a satisfactory answer. So, in fact, 
are many “‘liberal orthodox’”’ themselves. As one who was 
for a long time himself ‘liberal orthodox,’’ and has now 
for a number of years been within the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, and yet is conscious of no lack of sympathy with 
the body which he has left, it may be possible for me 
to throw some light on the situation, which shall also 
have a practical bearing on other problems. 

We need not dwell long on those whose liberalism is 
due to indifference with regard to religious thought. 
They are very numerous, but, since they are not molested 
where they are, old associations, and family and social 


relationships, naturally retain their hold. They regard , 
their connection with the church as a stimulus to better 
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_ living, but do not feel that they are under any obligation 
_ to take the language of the church service, whether in 
hymn, sermon, or prayer, with absolute literalness. If 
they find such stimulus in the church with which they 
are connected, they may be actively loyal to it, even if 
the intellectual form of its teaching does not command 
their assent. 

But the most puzzling part of the problem meets us 
when we come to consider those who are not thus intel- 
lectually indifferent. How many there are who accept, 
for instance, the principles, and many, if not all, of the 
well-established results of Biblical criticism, some of 
them indeed scholars who contribute to these results, 
who seem, according to most intellectual tests, to be 
Unitarian in their belief and yet protest most earnestly 
their essentially orthodox position! When asked to de- 
fine the difference between themselves and Unitarians, 
the reply is often vague and unsatisfactory, but the con- 
viction of the difference is unshaken. 

Perhaps the most distinctive statement is that they 
accept Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour. Because 
of this, the liberal-orthodox theology is sometimes spoken 
of as Christocentric. But when we compare this state- 
ment with the critical views freely and openly held con- 
cerning the life of the historical Jesus, including often the 
doubt or denial of the virgin birth, the physical resurrec- 
tion, the miraculous character of the recorded miracles, 
and the authenticity of the Gospel of John; and when 
we recall also the exceedingly vague ideas set forth as 
to the heavenly Christ, so that the doctrine of the Trinity 
has largely disappeared from liberal-orthodox discussion; 
when we recall furthermore how the doctrine of the atone- 
ment has been so mitigated that the need of a “personal 
Saviour’’ no longer seems to be absolute,—when we recall 
all these things, the significance of the Christocentric 
position and of the acceptance of Jesus Christ as a per- 
sonal Saviour seems to fade away into something inde- 
finable. 

It is not surprising, then, that Unitarians have been 
more or less inclined to regard the liberal orthodox as 
insincere, and to regard 'their claim to holding the essen- 
tials of ‘‘orthodoxy’’ as absurd. But the difficulty then 
arises to explain the insincerity. Why should men of 
such eminent Christian character, who are continually 
endangering their position in orthodox fellowships by 
the outspoken character of their criticisms, cling so 
earnestly to such fellowship, when they would be so 
gladly welcomed to ours? 

There are of course the old associations and the like, 
of which mention has already been made, but this of 
itself must be regarded as inadequate, especially when 
we recall how frequently men pass from one to another 
of the ‘“‘orthodox’’ denominations. There remains the 
charge of financial interest which lurks in the minds of 
some Unitarians. But this unpleasant suggestion may, 
T think, be shown without great difficulty to be quite in- 
adequate, not to say entirely undeserved. ‘There are, to 
begin with, the high character and attainments of the 
leaders in this movement, which make such a suggestion 
difficult of belief. Then again there is the great boldness 
with which they speak forth their minds. Those who 
cling to the loaves and fishes do not continually imperil 
them for such cause. ‘There is also the attitude of their 
churches and congregations to be considered. Men do 
not hold loyally to a crowd of time-servers. But further- 
more there is the very considerable number of liberal 
men in very humble positions who would have far better 
prospects within the Unitarian fellowship, who neverthe- 
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orthodox”’ limits though well aware of the possibilities 
ore them outside of it. Without claiming that no 
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“liberal-orthodox”’ minister is ever influenced in his posi- 
tion by his earthly prospects, it seems evident that some 
other consideration must be involved to explain why 
they remain where they are. My own familiar acquaint- 
ance with a number of these men for a considerable period 
may perhaps be allowed some weight in testifying to 
their high and unselfish character. 

Since, then, we find no adequate explanation in selfish 
motives, let us turn back once more and see if we cannot 
find some meaning that we can grasp in their own ex- 
planation. Let us look again at that statement con- 
cerning Christ as a personal Saviour. It may not be an 
exact statement of the ‘‘orthodox’’ position, liberal or 
conservative, and yet may serve as a clue. 

Since we cannot discern clearly what is meant when 
Christ is spoken of in this connection, let us turn aside 
from that part of the statement for the moment. It 
may seem as if there were nothing left, but a little 
consideration will show us that that is not quite true. 
Whatever is meant by “Christ,” there is the statement 
here of something which stands for personal salvation. 

Now it is just that element of a personal experience of 
salvation in some way related to Jesus Christ that con- 
stitutes what I believe to be the missing factor in our 
understanding of liberal orthodoxy. It is “the root of 
the matter,’’ out of which have grown all the various 
forms of Christian theology. It is because the liberal 
orthodox feel that they hold as firmly to this as their 
more conservative brethren that they maintain that they 
are essentially orthodox. It is because they do not find 
the same insistence on this among Unitarians that they 
shrink from being identified with them. It is in this 
failure to insist on what they feel to be vital that they 
find the underlying cause of that “coldness’’ which they 
so often complain of among us. 

We may perhaps resent this charge as unjustified, and 
can certainly point to many eminent men of devoted 
Christian character, of whom Channing is but an early 
example, to show that Unitarians are quite as capable 
of developing men and women of high spiritual character 
as other denominations; but that is not quite the point, 
and it is well that we should understand a little more 
clearly what is meant before we jump at our conclusion. 

What is meant by personal salvation? It is not an ex- 
pression much used among us, seems in fact a little out of 
place among us, nor is it altogether easy to define. Defi- 
nitions indeed are dangerous things, it is so easy, in trying 
to make them short and clear, to leave out something 
essential. But with this in mind we may attempt a 
definition which will serve our purpose. By personal 
salvation, then, is meant by the orthodox, however liberal, 
a dedication of himself to God, as revealed in Christ, 
by each individual, and the co-operation of God in the 
consequent transformation of character. The question 
of God’s part in the matter has always been matter for 
controversy, but that need not concerneus now. The 
point for us to consider is the insistence on the consecra- 
tion of the life of the individual as a whole rather than 
the observance of various rules of good conduct or the 
doing of various good deeds. It is not claimed, of course, 
that those who thus dedicate themselves perfectly ful- 
fil their vow; but it is claimed that a real change of 
character is involved, which is essential. 

This change is known as conversion, or regeneration. 
As now understood, it does not imply in most cases 
a violent upheaval and an entire reversal of previous 
thought and conduct. On the contrary, it is recognized 
that, so far as possible, children should be brought up 
as Christians, and never know themselves anything 
else, and that conversion should be for them just the 
assumption by the young, as their own deliberate choice, 
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of that kind of life in which they have been brought up. 
It is not necessary even that they should be conscious 
of any special time when they came to such a decision; 
but they should know that they have come to it, as 
something permanent and fundamental. In so far as 
they are conscious of having fallen short of the Christian 
life in their previous conduct this decision will involve 
repentance for past wrong-doing, and a determination to 
put all evil away from them; and some such experience 
is to be expected in every life, since none of us are perfect. 
Such repentance, however, will be taken for granted if 
the dedication to the Christian life is apparent, since the 
one includes the other. Conversion, then, is regarded as 
the spiritual analogue of manhood and womanhood. ‘To 
be converted, for one brought up as a Christian, is simply 
to arrive at religious manhood. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that all children under Christian nurture will thus 
come to maturity without struggle. It is largely a 
matter of temperament. ‘Those of a more placid disposi- 
tion will be likely to experience no special mental and 
moral upheaval, while those of a more impetuous nature 
may undergo a severe struggle before coming to self- 
mastery and self-dedication, even though there is no 
greater wrong-doing to be overcome in the one case 
than in the other. Neither type of character is to be 
regarded as superior to the other. There have been 
numberless men of holy life of both types. 

It frequently happens that young people of normal re- 
ligious life hold back from coming to a definite decision, 
and that efforts to bring them to it by their accustomed 
religious leaders and the ordinary religious ministrations 
fail to move them, while some special religious observ- 
ance and the words of some new speaker may have a 
remarkable effect in arousing their religious consciousness 
and bringing them to a decision. It is for this reason, 
among others, that the liberal orthodox are inclined to 
look with tolerance on revivalists and revival services, 
even when the form of teaching does not agree with their 
own. Earnestly deploring the extravagances which too 
frequently accompany such services, they neverthe- 
less find that they sometimes serve a good purpose in 
arousing people, young and old, to a deeper sense of their 
religious needs. 

What has been said with regard to the young applies 
also with slight modifications to those of greater age. 
The greater the age of the immature Christians the deeper 
is the impression necessary to bring them to a definite 
decision. In so far as they have become hardened in 
wrong-doing, a greater struggle is involved in their re- 
nunciation of it. It is not always, however, those who 
have given way to passionate impulse who are the hardest 
to reach; such actions are often followed by passionate 
regret. It is the man who has sunk back into selfishness 
and self-satisfaction who is most impervious to religious 
ideas. 

Finally it is* believed that this fundamental decision 
is strengthened and confirmed by a public declaration of 
it. Consequently the liberal orthodox hold firmly to 
the value of “profession of faith’’ and church-member- 
ship as helps to Christian living, though the time is long 
since past when they were considered as conditions of 
future salvation. 

This conception of the religious life is entirely compat- 
ible with the most liberal views concerning the Bible, 
and the like, and yet is hardly in agreement with ordinary 
Unitarian theory or practice. It is not surprising that 
men holding to it reject the Unitarian name as not fairly 
descriptive of their position, and do not find themselves 
attracted by the Unitarian fellowship. 

Having thus considered the question of the “‘liberal- 
orthodox”’ position, a second article will take up the 
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question of the Unitarian attitude, and a concluding one 
will be devoted to a consideration of the practical problems 
involved. 

(To be continued.) 


Spiritual Life. 


A noble nature can alone attract the noble and alone 
knows how to retain them. 
Js 


Even the wisest are long in learning that there is no 
better work for them than the bit God puts into their 
hands.—Edward Garrett. 

vt 


A true man belongs to no other time or place, but 
is the centre of things. Ordinarily, everybody in society 
reminds us of somewhat else, or of some one else. Charac- 
ter, reality, reminds you of nothing else; it fills its own 
place.—Self- Reliance. 

st 


Every true prayer has its background and its fore- 
ground. ‘The foreground of prayer is the intense immedi- 
ate desire for a certain blessing which it is absolutely 
necessary for the soul to have; the background of prayer 
is the quiet, earnest desire that the will of God, whatever 
it may be, be done.—Phillips Brooks. 


“An Epoch-marking Conference.” 


BY CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


Dr. Crothers, in his final address at the close of the 
General Conference, referred to it as an epoch-marking 
event. By common consent it was a remarkable gather- 
ing of earnest and able men animated by a fine spirit of 
harmony, notwithstanding marked differences of temper- 
ament and attitude. Individual opinions were sub- 
ordinated to common agreement in a very gratifying 
manner. No one seemed called upon to impose his 
private convictions on his fellows, all recognizing that 
in our body and under our theory of organization there 
ought to be the fullest liberty of thought, and that a 
common purpose and a united spirit need not be endan- 
gered by insistence on unessential agreement. 

The spirit that characterized all meetings was marked 
by kindliness and enthusiasm. ‘The attendance was en- 
couragingly large. ‘The three hundred delegates were re- 
markably faithful, considering counter-attractions, and 
those who accompanied them on the pilgrimage, with our 
local Unitarians, made audiences that exceeded the aver- 
age at previous Conferences. 

The programme was an excellent presentation of both 
men and topics, and was well followed, there being but 
one or two failures to appear. It began well and culmi- 
nated strongly, leaving an impression of strength and 
courage. 

To those who remember the old-time leaders in their 
towering strength it was a great satisfaction to see the 
fine body of vigorous younger men now filling their 
places. We were well assured that there is no room for 
fear. Such ability strengthened by such spirit gives 
confidence in present power and future gain. 

‘To one who recalls the many years that Horatio 
Stebbins stood alone—no other Unitarian minister nearer 
than St. Louis—it was startling to see seventy of them 


sitting down to a luncheon on the opening day. Obvi- 
ously they could not all be heard at the eight sessions, 
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but the samples presented were very attractive, and 


_ caused us to be proud of our product. 


In addition to the full programme arranged for the 
General Conference, two platform meetings of the Pacific 
Coast Conference, that ended the day the larger meeting 
began, offered opportunity to several strong men. On 
Sunday night Rev. A. P. Reccord of Springfield, Dr. 
Pierce of Washington, and Dr. St. John of Philadelphia 
spoke, and on the following evening Dr. Dodson of St. 
Louis and Rev. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn 
took part. : 

On the regular programme were presented Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Dr. Charles W. Wendte, Dr. George Rowland 
Dodson, Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers, Rev. Messrs. Clay MacCauley, Albert R. Vail, 
John Haynes Holmes, Sydney B. Snow, William S. Jones, 
Minot Simons, Edgar S. Wiers, Samuel R. Maxwell, 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Richard W. Boynton, and Prof. 
Anna Garlin Spencer. The various debates brought out 
others, so that many of our best men passed in review 
and were greatly enjoyed. 

The Sunday preceding the Conference formed an 
effective part of it. It was Harvard Sunday, and Dr. 
Frothingham’s sermon and Dr. Eliot’s reading of the 
28th chapter of Job were deeply impressive. 

The Conference sermon by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot on 
Tuesday evening gave the keynote of the following 
meetings. It was an admirable statement of our point 
of view, and our place in the world of religious life. 

The interest in the meetings was well sustained 
throughout, and on every hand was expressed the con- 
viction of helpfulness. ‘The spirituality manifest seemed 
to surprise visitors not familiar with Unitarian preaching. 
‘Beyond question the Conference has enhanced the stand- 
ing of the Unitarian denomination as a religious body. 

The matters of business were disposed of very satis- 
factorily, considering how brief the time allotted. Reso- 
lutions were happily few, and under the spell of harmony 
that prevailed were speedily modified so that they were 
all adopted by a unanimous vote. There was not an 
unpleasant or uncomfortable moment during the entire 
session, and it was not from indifference, for every one 
was much in earnest, but all seemed to feel at one in a 
spirit of peace and a willingness to surrender full insist- 
ence on individual predilections. 

The women’s luncheon was felt to be a remarkable 
achievement. All delegates and visiting women were 
entertained by the women of our church, and including 
guests and hosts 510 were seated at tables well loaded 
and beautifully decorated in the church parlors. The 
laymen among the delegates were entertained at the same 
hour at the Palace Hotel, and were especially favored 
by the presence and inspiring good-nature of the president 
of the Conference, William Howard Taft. He presided 
during the opening session and at the joint meeting of 
the Sunday School Society and the Young People’s 
Union, and in his opening address made a strong and 
manly statement of the reasons that impel him to be 
a Unitarian. ‘ 

The session of Friday evening, that closed the Con- 
ference, was of marked excellence. Hon. Horace Davis, 
our leading layman, was the first speaker, and he dis- 
cussed with ripe wisdom the relations that should exist 
between the minister and the layman. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell spoke first on the evening’s topic, “The Uni- 
tarian Proclamation,” giving a thoughtful and suggestive 
address. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, at his best, fol- 
lowed, compacting into a few freighted moments an his- 
torical review and a clear statement of the salient points 
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the moral in the realm of conduct, and for the supremacy - 
of the spiritual over the material in human life. He 
concluded with a fervid acknowledgment of the value 
of the experience of the Conference journey. After seeing 
what man had done in the face of difficulties that seemed 
unsurmountable during the past nine years one must 
feel greater faith both in God and man. ‘The last word 
was from Dr. Crothers, and it was wise, kindly, and true, 
with flashes of his delicious humor. He not only pre- 
sented the proclamation strongly and nobly, but in 
closing he expressed most felicitously the significance of 
the journey and the experience of preaching in unaccus- 
tomed places. He also had been greatly impressed with 
what he found on the Pacific Coast and with the admirable 
spirit that had marked the Conference. He should go 
back strengthened and encouraged. When Paul on his 
way to Rome beheld the brethren who came down to 
the Appii Forum to greet him, he “thanked God, and 
took courage.” We have travelled far to greet our 
California brethren. We have enjoyed much with 
them, and now in leaving them we can “thank God, and 
take courage.” 
SAN FRANcIScO, CAL. 


Commonality. 


BY MARY P. SEARS. 


Beat of the sea on the shore, 
Thud of the surf on the sand, 
Waves that ebb and flow, 
Waves that come and go,— 
One sea assailing the land, 
One throbbing voice evermore. 


Cry of a deep human speech, 
Passionate pleading and prayer, 
Lives that bud and grow, 
Lives that die and go,— 
One grief and one joy they share, 
Heart of one God they beseech. 


Prayer. 


O Thou Infinite Spirit that fillest all space and all 
time, may we feel Thy presence in our heart. The 
heavens above and the earth below declare Thine eternal 
glory. It is Thou that lightest the lamp of stars in 
the sky by night and spreadest a glorious sunshine 
all around by day. ‘Thou art present in the smallest of 
the small no less than in the greatest of the great. It is 
Thy wisdom that holds the planets in the infinite space 
and directs their course; it is Thy finger that controls the 
movements of the wind and the currents of the mighty 
rivers. It is Thy power and justice that dispense all 
events in nature and punish man’s evil thoughts, deeds, 
and words. It is Thy love and holiness that enlighten 
the pure in heart and bring about the triumph of truth 
and righteousness, of duty and virtue. Thou art our 
Father and Mother, our Friend and Comrade, our Guide 
and Teacher. To Thee and Thee alone do we flee in 
hours of danger and trial. Thy holiness alone can pro- 
tect us from all selfish desires and impure thoughts. 
We would retire to our innermost temple in the heart to 
see Thy loving face, to hear Thy still whisper, and to know 
Thy everlasting truths. Bless us, our Father, that we 
may grow in fellowship with each other and with Thee 
now and evermore. ‘Take us more and more into Thy 
confidence and reveal to us Thy radiant light; illumine 
the darkness of our ignorance and inspire us with strength 
so that we may be worthy children of Thy great family. 
Amen.—The Messenger, Calcutia. : 
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Literature. 


Desire. 


With Thee a moment! Then what dreams have play! 
Traditions of eternal toil arise, 

Search for the high, austere, and lonely way 

The Spirit moves in through eternities. 

Ah, in the soul what memories arise! 


And with what yearning inexpressible, 
Rising from long forgetfulness I turn 
To Thee, invisible, unrumored, still: 
White for Thy whiteness all desires burn. 
Ah, with what longing once again I turn! 
—A. E. 


“The English Spectator” and Oswald 
Garrison Villard. 


An Interesting Criticism of “Germany 
Embattled.” 


In judging of Mr. Villard’s book it is de- 
sirable to take note of his antecedents, hered- 
ity, and environment. He is the grandson 
of William Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist; 
he was born in Germany, which is still, we 
gather, his intellectual home, and has spent 
half his life in the United States. After an 
academic career of considerable distinction, 
he turned to journalism, and has been long 
attached to the editorial staff of the New 
York Evening Post, of which he is now the 
president. The New York Evening Post, as 
many of our readers are probably aware, is 
the most detached, independent, and intel- 
lectual of all the great American dailies. Its 
integrity and cleanness are above suspicion, 
but its habits of playing the part of the can- 
did friend and of rebuking the excesses of its 
countrymen combine to make it somewhat 
of a thorn in the side of the patriotic Ameri- 
can. Candor and detachment are not want- 
ing in Mr. Villard’s book on the war, but it 
reveals in this strenuous champion of Ameri- 
can neutrality other traits which will sorely 
try the equanimity of English readers. ‘They 
may search its pages in vain for any real 
sympathy with England or English ideals, 
or any cordial acknowledgment of England’s 
services to the cause of humanity or freedom. 
Before the war his sympathies were ultra- 
Germanic, and if he dreads the victory of 
Germany now it is not from any love of the 
Old Country, but because it would mean a 
set-back to democracy and the enthronement 
of Kaiserism and militarism. As for Russia, 
Mr. Villard regards her influence on world- 
politics with unqualified abhorrence. He 
speaks of the ‘‘accursed treaty” with France. 
He is either ignorant of or wilfully blind to 
the fact that the reactionary tendencies in 
Russia have for centuries been stimulated 
and fomented by the German or German- 

ophil bureaucracy. He has not a word to 
‘ say of the new unification of the Russian 
nation in the effort to throw off the German 
incubus. Mr. Villard is a strong anti-Mon- 
archist, but even here he makes reservations 
in favor of the German Emperor. Kaiserism 
he abhors; but he has something more than 
a sneaking liking for the Kaiser, as may be 
judged from the concluding passages of the 
chapter on “The Kaiser and the War.” 
After observing that the Kaiser’s victory 
would unquestionably mean a set-back to 
every liberal democratic movement, he as- 
serts that disaster would prove the real test 
of his greatness, and continues:— 
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“Then we should definitely learn if there 
are really great moral qualities and true spir- 
itual leadership in the Kaiser; whether there 
is hidden in him any of that unshakable faith 
in the common people which exalted Lincoln 
in the hour of darkness. Surely without 
Lincoln’s sympathy for and understanding of 
the masses he could never have led them 
through years of defeat and discouragement 
to final triumph. Can a ruler who is as far 
removed from the great majority of his sub- 
jects as the Kaiser do as well? ‘Time will 
perhaps tell. Will he shrink in defeat like 
the American who has most resembled him? 
Whether he does or does not, we shall be 
witnessing in the next few years, because of 
the war, still another phase of the fascinating 
mental and spiritual development of this 
extraordinary man, who in his own person 
has done more than any other ruler to revive 
the fading glories of royalty. When one 
looks at the other kings, him at Petrograd, 
at London, at Belgrade, at Vienna, and rates 
their mental calibre, ponders on what they 
stand for, and sums up the good and the evil 
of their reigns, one cannot but feel that this 
Kaiser shines by contrast, for all his faults, 
for all his imperfect development which the 
war may do much to round out. He bulks 
still larger if we but regard the size of the men 
with whom he is surrounded. Compare von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and Bismarck one can- 
not; the 1914 von Moltke appears to re- 
semble the 1870 von Moltke only in name. 
The more one considers the Court at Berlin, 
the greater does the Kaiser’s stature appear. 
If his grandfather’s simple, far from brilliant 
mentality drew men of great power to his 
side to be the real governors of Germany and 
the true arbiters of her fate, his grandson’s 
dominant personality has attracted to him, 
particularly of late, no men of powers to 
match his own. He remains, when all is 
said and done, a vigorous, keen, stimulating, 
vital person, vibrating with power, at this 
hour confronted with a problem the solution 
of which is big with his own fate, that of his 
throne, and of his subjects.” 

The context shows that the Kaiser’s Amer- 
ican counterpart is Mr. Roosevelt, to de- 
scribe whom as ‘‘shrinking in defeat’ is as 
great a libel as the invidious comparisons 
drawn between the Kaiser on the one hand 
and King George and the Emperor Nicholas 
on the other. But this does not end the list 
of Mr. Villard’s special pleadings on behalf 
of Germany. He not only accuses our Press 
Bureau of stippressions, but of disgraceful 
falsifications. He deliberately asserts that 
the news in the German Press and German 
official despatches have proved, as a whole, 
more trustworthy than those of Russia, or 
France, or England. He laments the dey- 
astation of Belgium and condemns the vio- 
lation of her neutrality, but exhibits a per- 
sistent incredulity as to the stories of German 
atrocities, and makes no mention of the Re- 
port of the Bryce Committee, gas-poisoning, 
or the war on non-combatants by air, sea, 
and land. And while lamenting the excesses 
of German militarism as exemplified in the 
Zabern case, he observes that “‘in this anti- 
democratic tendency the German army is not 
different from any other,” and continues, 
“Tf England creates a great standing army 
the same phenomena will be still more mani- 
fest than in her present regular force, which 
has been about the most undemocratic ma- 
chine thinkable’’—.e., worse than that of 
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Germany. In another passage he speaks of 
the incalculable mischief done by Lord 
Roberts, and hails the foundation of the 
“Union of Democratic Control’’ as likely to 
exert a salutary influence on the framing of 
The only English poli- 
ticians mentioned in the book, with the ex- 
ception of Sir Edward Grey, are those who 
severed themselves from the Ministry or 
their party at the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Villard admits in his final chapter that 
many Americans are chafing at President 
Wilson’s policy of neutrality. But he is 
unable to admit the existence of any grounds 
for such discontent. On the contrary, he 
champions that policy d@ outrance:— 

‘Both sides have admitted the dominating 
moral position of the United States... . 
There appears to be general agreement that 
it will be President Wilson’s task to initiate 
the peace proceedings when there has been 
butchery enough. Returning travellers re- 
port that President Wilson’s reputation 
abroad has grown immeasurably since the 
war began. ... We are in all the better posi- 
tion to serve {as mediators] because the 
President has passed no judgment upon the 
allegations of German atrocities in Belgium, 
and has wisely declared that these are matters 
to be decided not in hot but in cold blood. 
Among our public, too, there is a growing 
consciousness that few of these stories of 
atrocities can be supported, as our returning 
American war correspondents have testified.” 

He also admits that the United States 
could render great services to the Allies by 
intervention, but adds, ‘‘Far greater is the - 
service which it can perform if it holds not 
only our historic but our moral position 
intact.”” To rush into war or to make ex- 
tensive preparations would rob the American 
nation of its ‘‘ vast moral prestige,’’ which is 
its real strength :— 

““That this country has suffered so gravely 
because of the war in its réle of innocent by- 
stander, and that it is, as the President says, 
honestly desirous of itself keeping out of the 
maelstrom of militarism, are other reasons 
that assure it a position of commanding im- 
portance provided that the President remains 
a friend to all parties till the end,’ 

And he sees America’s opportunity in the 
coming Peace Conference, on which all hope 
of the world’s return to sanity rests:— 

“What shall it avail humanity if a hateful 
Prussian militarism be smashed only to leave 
in its place a more hateful and dangerous 
Russian militarism and an even more dom- 
inating British navalism?”’ 

What Mr. Villard practically prescribes is 
an attitude of benevolent neutrality—to 
Germany; for while he declares that ‘‘the 
victors, if victors the Allies prove to be, must 
needs be checked,’ he expressly maintains 
that ‘‘American opinion particularly must 
be directed toward safeguarding the best 
interests of Germany when the war ends, for 
the claims of her people upon us cannot be 
denied, however we may reprobate her par- 
ticipation in the struggle or the policies of — 
her General Staff.” 

It is only right to say that these pages, to 
judge by internal evidence, were written 
before the sinking of the Lusitania, and that 
the writer’s views are no longer reflected in 
recent issues of the New York Evening Post. 
Probably very few American intellectuals 
not of German extraction would share them 
at the moment, and the most effective an- 
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-swers to Mr. Villard’s arguments are to be 
found in the writings of his own countrymen 
and class—Dr. Eliot, Prof. J. William White, 
Mr. Beer, and Mr. Chapman, to name no 
others. Germany Embattled is a curious ex- 
ample of the manner in which the extreme 
pacificist view may be pushed to the verge 
of inhumanity. It will be remembered that 
Mrs. Jellyby, while bursting with universal 
humanitarianism, entirely neglected her do- 
mestic duties, and displayed a complete lack 
of natural affection for her kith and kin. 


Literary Notes. 


There is an article in the September A tlantic 
which thunders broadsides at ‘‘The Older 
Generation.” Our fathers, mothers, and 
relatives in general, according to Mr. Ran- 
dolph S. Bourne (which, we rather fancy, is 
the nom de plume of a feminine writer), have 
a pernicious influence on the young people 
of to-day. This is a clever article, full of 


- sophisms, and intensely irritating to any fair- 


minded reader. 


Arthur Christopher Benson has just writ- 
ten a new volume of essays. Every one 
remembers the Upton Letters which were 
published several years ago. It will be inter- 
esting to see, when the Century Company 
publishes these new essays, just how their 
author’s philosophy will be affected by the 
European war. This new volume will be 
called Escape, and Other Essays. 


The September number of the Homiletic 
Review (Funk & Wagnalls Company, pub- 
lishers) contains many interesting and in- 
structive articles. None of them, however, 
are of more value than one—the shortest 
among them—entitled ‘“‘A Voice from the 
Back Pews.” As is usual, and in many re- 
spects inevitable, this particular ‘‘voice”’ 
adds to the chorus of many voices in com- 
plaining about the pulpit. But this time a 
remedy is suggested,—New Thought! It is 
something to have constructive criticism 
offered the clergy, even if it takes this form. 


The Writer, a monthly publication for all 
those interested in literary work, has a par- 
ticularly interesting number in its Septem- 
ber issue. It tells a tale, moreover, of a 
manuscript which has just won a $2,500 
prize after being rejected by nearly every 
editor in the country during the past twenty- 
five years. 


The Macmillan Company has just pub- 
lished Owen Wister’s contribution to Ameri- 
can war literature. It is called The Pentecost 
of Calamity. We know Owen Wister is a 
writer of ideals which apply to conduct quite 
as certainly as they apply to literature. And 
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we are thankful that one of America’s great- 
est writers can point out these ideals to us, 
although at the present time our country is 
too commercial and self-satisfied to attempt 
to attain them. D. F. G. 


Reviews. 


Tue Lapy Arr. By Richard Matthews 
Hallet. Boston: Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany.—The writer of this sea-tale has tried 
to equal Joseph Conrad in depicting the sea, 
and to approach the brutality of Jack London 
in the characters which the sea keeps in long 
voyages in unknown lands. But, unfortu- 
nately, he has the ability of neither the one 
nor the other, and the result is confusion. 
There is a chance that the author sought to 
get an effect of mystery by his very lack of 
definiteness, but that is not the way to get 
the effect. The captain’s daughter is the 
“lady aft,” and she puts the entire crew of 
the ship to all sorts of temptations and ex- 
travagant ideas and actions, especially ‘“‘the 
stiff,’”’ a youth who has never been to sea 
before, but who finally ‘‘makes more or less 
good,” and one sees, if one can see anything, 
that they are finally united. There is a 
“haunt,” whether a real one or a “‘living 
ghost”’ it is difficult for the reader to deter- 
mine, and curious interchanges of golden 
chains, etc. But really the book is so 
vague that it tries the reader’s patience too 
violently to particularize what has or has not 
happened. Mr. Hallet apparently is most 
anxious to say something strange, queer, and 
appalling, and in another try he may suc- 
ceed, but this time, not. Hcy 


PENELOPE’S Postscripts. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—Generally speaking,—and parti- 
cularly is it true of feminine writers,—we have 
come to regard the “‘postscript’’ as the most 
important thing in a letter. Penelope’s 
efforts in this direction are not exhilarating, 
and we confess ourselves disappointed. Pos- 
sibly since the publication of the other Penel- 
ope books our minds have become too exact- 
ing in our demand for “quick lunch’? liter- 
ature. Perhaps the pictures of Europe, the 
placid tourist-trammelled Europe, so well 
known to Penelope, no longer holds our at- 
tention. We can only think of the Europe 
of to-day, a land of mourning and desola- 
tion, and the contrast is too poignant to be 
endured. Whatever our opinion of Penelope, 
however, she is not to blame for it. She 
travels in Switzerland, and she delights in 
Venice. Francesca is with her, and dear 
Salemina. In Devon Penelope is revealed 
to us with much of her old charm. We have 
fortunately no recent war memories con- 
nected with Devon. So the scenes which 
Penelope paints for us of the Jack Copleys 
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and Tommy Schuyler and “‘Atlas’”’ are very 
beguiling. The real trouble with Penelope 
and her friends is that they now belong to 
a past generation. The postscripts of a mod- 
ern Penelope should be “from the front.” 
We should read of Salemina as an ambulance 
nurse, of Francesca as a Red Cross volunteer, 
and of Penelope as a newspaper correspond- 
ent. Penelope finally returns from her 
European wanderings and gives up painting 
to become Mrs. Beresford. Francesca and 
Salemina also succumb to the enticements of 
holy matrimony. We close the book feeling 
glad indeed to see our old friends so happily 
settled in life, and glad also that domestic 
duties will probably prevent Penelope from 
giving to the world another “Postscript.” 


THE NEw INFINITE AND THE OLD THE- 
OLOGY. By Cassius J. Keyser. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 75 cents.—This 
is a small book, containing far more material 
for readers who possess keen intellectual 
abilities, however, than do many volumes of 
a greater size. It is the more interesting in 
being the work of a professor who occupies 
a chair of mathematics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has written here in substance 
an essay which is neither too academic to 
appeal to the general public nor too popular 
in style to be ignored by his brother theolo- 
gians and mathematicians. He begins his 
discussion with a consideration of the close 
connection between rational theology and 
religion, and also its close relation with 
science. ‘‘Religion,’’ according to Dr. Key- 
ser, “‘is essentially and ultimately a certain 
complex of emotions.”” -He goes further and 
says that all doctrine, theory, or science is 
the result of the reaction of intellect to feeling. 
He aims to show that theology can be 
modernized and become worthy of our re- 
spect only when it becomes less dogmatic, 
less prone to generalize, and more willing to 
recognize that reality is infinite, not finite. 
In the field of science, Dr. Keyser points out 
to us, a student soon finds that in the last 
analysis he is dealing with a reality which 
cannot be measured in terms other than 
infinite. Theology, which is supposed to deal 
not only with the infinite idea, but with the 
infinite ideal, has made the tremendous mis- 
take of measuring it with a finite rule. Here 
we have the remedy for our orthodox brethren. 
Dr. Keyser goes on in his essay to prove 
by a method that reminds us rather more 
vividly of mathematics than of theology 
just how we may vindicate theology and 
then admire it as before. This is not only 
a thoughtful, but a most constructive book. 
In our generation it is so easy to point out 
mistakes and then ignore the remedies. It 
is a tribute to Dr. Keyser’s wisdom that he 
has studied both sides of the question with 
equal seriousness. 
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The improvement of cenditions and the correction of abuses 
often come slowly because the people who are interested do not 
know how toinitiate reforms. The large cities with their trained 
officials are able to handle with greater or less success almost any 
problem which presents itself, but very few of the smaller com- 
munities have any such equipment. ‘There, if anything is to be 
done, usually it must be by the citizens themselves, with the 
assistance at the beginning, perhaps, of some experienced inves- 
tigator. That they can do much this Bulletin shows. Here is 
set forth in detail the method by which an effective municipal 
house-cleaning can be carried forward without burdensome 
expense. Taken in connection with Bulletin No. 20 of this series 
it points the way to a substantia] improvement in community 
conditions which the citizens of even the smallest village can 
easily accomplish for themselves. 
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The Home. 
Puzzling. 


It’s a most remarkable thing to me, 

How good little children used to be. 

Now father says that when he was young, 

When lessons were over, then hymns were sung, 

And that little boys never made any noise, 

Never slammed doors or broke up their toys, 

But when I slam doors in grandma’s house, 

Or creep up to frighten her sly as a mouse, 

She scolds, then smiles and says, “Why, Ben, 

You’re your own dear father right over again.” 
—Exchange. 


The Mouse Stairs. 


zt 


“What did Frisk do to-day?”’ asked the 
Littlest Boy. It had come to be the usual 
question before his go-to-bed story, and the 
family at the head of the mouse stairs seemed 
hardly less real than his own. He knew 
just how they looked, with their smooth 
gray coats and bright black eyes and their 
slim tails. And he could fairly imagine what 
fun it was to run on the mouse stairs. 

“Well, strange to say,’’ said Mother, 
was Cuddledown who had an sprains 
to-day. About ten o’clock this morning 
I went up the attic stairs and saw two streaks 
of gray flash away from the big bag I keep 
extra feathers in. It was Mother Gray- 
mouse and Cuddledown!”’ 

“© Mother!” exclaimed the Littlest Boy, 
breathlessly. ‘‘Where did they go?” 

“T can’t tell,” laughed Mother, “and if 
you ever see them you’ll know why. They’re 
the quickest things! It was around the 
chimney and toward the east side of the 
attic, but somehow I don’t believe they went 
down the mouse stairs.” 

“Tell the rest,’’ commanded the listener. 
“Had they been in the feathers?” 

“They just had,” answered Mother. “In 
one corner of the big bag was a torn place, 
and when I saw it I knew what had happened. 
Yesterday when I ran downstairs to 
answer the telephone I didn’t pin up the bag 
perfectly tight. Curious Miss Cuddledown 
came right out to see about it. I daresay 
that all the time she’d been watching me 
with her sharp little eyes from the top of 
the mouse stairs. She poked her gray little 
nose into the opening. The feathers felt 
soft and warm and comfortable, so she 
walked in and then further in and went to 
sleep. Then, you see, when I came back 
I pinned her up! 

“Well, I can imagine Mother Graymouse 
expecting her back. And when she didn’t 
come, Mother Graymouse started out to find 
her. Never a sight nor sound of Cuddledown! 
And she hunted and hunted! 

“Tt was morning when Cuddledown began 
to wake up. At that very moment she 
heard her mother’s step on the attic floor. 
‘Squeak!’ she said. ‘Squeak, squeak!’ Her 
mother knew right away that kind of a 
squeak meant, ‘I’ve got in where I can’t get 
out!’ 

“Tn two minutes she knew Cuddledown 
was inside that bag of feathers. Mother 
Graymouse began to gnaw. The ticking 
was very thick and strong. 

“*Can you walk araptiet 
Cuddledown. 

“Ves,” squeaked Cadanedowt 
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“Then come over here and help me gnaw 
a hole,’ said Mother Graymouse. ‘What 
are teeth for?’ 

“So lazy little Cuddledown came, and they 
both gnawed till just as I came up the attic 


stairs the hole was big enough. Cuddledown* 


shot through and ran away home with 
Mother Graymouse. 

“So that was the way Cuddledown had 
an adventure!” 


Seeing the World. 


BY HARRIET BURNSIDE FOSTER. 


II. 


Suddenly Tommie sat bolt upright, de- 
manding: “Don’t you hear something? I 
do, and look at Colin,—he’s bristling.” 

“Aw, shucks.”’ Archie turned over, rub- 
bing his eyes, when upon the stillness broke 
the unmistakable sound of bushes being 
pushed aside. Nerves taut, they listened 
while the lumbering approach of some heavy 
animal became unmistakably audible. They 
heard him crackling upon sticks, steadily 
nearing. 

“Oh, Tom, is it a b-b-bear?”’ 

“T guess it is, and a whopper, too.” The 
general made no effort to conceal the trem- 
bling in his voice now. ‘‘We’re goners, 
Arch, and just as we’re nearly men, too. 
But what an adventure!”’ 

They listened in breathless terror while 
the horrible creature advanced without haste, 
stopping, as it seemed, to sniff his prey from 
time to time. All at once Colin growled 
ferociously, and without warning dashed 
from the tent. 

“Here, boy. Here, sir. Colin, come 
back!” cried Tommie. But too late; they 
heard furious barkings, a curious low sound 
from the savage invader, and silence, followed 
by a steady crunch, speaking volumes to 
their fright. Archie felt instinctively at his 
leg to see if by chance the beast had set his 
teeth in it. Suddenly Colin yapped. The 
boys heard a rustling in the bushes, then the 
sound of something being trampled upon. 

“© poor Colin!’ cried Tommie. ‘He’s 
killed him and brought him back to eat 
before he goes for us.” 

“What do you s’pose he is? Look how 
’normous his shadow looks on the tent.” 

“Maybe he’s a wild tiger.” 

They exchanged these comments in low 
whispers. Then Archie spoke, slowly, but 
with growing calmness: ‘I’m going to die, 
anyway,—l’m smaller’n you; an’ I’m not 
goin’ to die ’thout knowing what ate me. 
I’m goin’ to PEEK.” 

“ Archibald Gidding, you shall not!’’ 

“Ves, I will. Then,-if he should get me, 
you cut and run.” 

Persuasions, threats, and promises all 
glanced helplessly aside from his adaman- 
tine firmness. Never had a private thus 
rebelled before. Tom was silenced. He 
stood back mutely, watching while his friend 
lay down and, lifting the tiniest piece of 
canvas, applied an eye to the aperture. 
Meanwhile the enemy had ceased to chew, 
but maintained a sound as though licking 
his chops, half in remembrance of Colin and 
half in anticipation of the cannibal’s treat 
in store for him. Archie gazed long, to the 
increasing impatience of his companion. 
When he wriggled slowly hack at last, his 
eyes were wide. 


“Gee! He’s whopping! His back was 
to me, and he’s sitting down, so he couldn’t 
see me, but he’s bigger’n a house and black 
with short-haired skin and ’’—Archie lowered 
his voice, partly in fear and partly for histri- 
onic purposes—‘“by the light of the moon I 
saw a 1-l-long tusk!” 

Tommie scorned to smooth the hair which 
he felt rising rampant upon his head at this 
tremendous disclosure. ‘‘It must be a wild 
boar,’’ he gasped. ‘‘I hadn’t heard about 
them ’round here, but I guess that’s what it 
must be.” 

““They’re man-eaters, too,’’ added Archie, 
feeling that he stood on an equal plane with 
any general in Christendom now. He was 
trembling with excitement and nervousness, 
yet glad that the darkness hid a warm glow 
upon his cheeks, which came from pride. 

Here their fright increased ten thousand 
fold, for they heard the ponderous monster 
raise himself slowly and move—toward them 
or away? ‘They could not tell. Breathing 
quick and short, they strained to hear. Still 
with no signs of haste he stepped heavily. 
Surely that crackling twig sounded less dis- 
tinct. No? Yes! In another instant they 
were sure of it. He was going, going, and 
they retained each a skin unscratched. 
Speechless they waited until the noise of his 
cumbersome progress through the under- 
brush grew fainter, waited until not even 
their fevered imaginations could conjure up 
a sound. Then these two veteran soldiers 
threw themselves down on the ground and 
wept heartily. 

“Poor, poor Colin,” sobbed Tommie. ‘‘ He 
was so brave.” And Archie permitted his 
tears to flow in sympathy. 

Though neither thought of settling down 
to sleep again, they kept well within their 
tent until the waning stars, the gray soft- 
ness of the air, and the twittering of a thou- 
sand songsters announced day. Then out 
they dashed to search for signs of their 
deadly visitor. Nothing but some torn 
bushes rewarded them, no trace of a mangled 
dog. 

“He must have carried him away to make 
a meal for his family, Arch; just like the 
story you told.” Tom set briskly about 
breakfast preparations to conceal his grief. 

“Are we goin’ to Armela?”’ asked Archie 
as they breakfasted frugally upon such bits 


of food as their nocturnal caller had left un- - 


destroyed. He had, it seemed, eaten little, 
but walked or sat on a good deal. 

“No,” answered Tommie, in the slow tone 
of one weighing the question. ‘No, I guess 
we'd better get home before that boar breaks 
into the village after the children. He’s 
probably crazy now that we’ve foiled him. 
I wish we had a gun; we might have shot 
him and carried his skin home on our shoul- 
ders. Won't it be fun to see how scared people 
are, and they’ll wonder how we kept our 
heads and didn’t scream or something. Was 
he as big as a buffalo, Arch?” 

“Oh, twice,” easily responded that hero 


from where he lay at length, gazing dreamily 
“No, about — 


at his reflection in the stream. 
once and a half, I guess. I mustn’t exag- 
gerate.” 


Tom threw him a green glance of envy, — 
“Wish I’d seen him. Bus ‘it 


and sighed. 
would never have done if two- 
peeked, the beast’s hearing is so 
yougknow. But during the day, 
asleep in hig? He = ed “ 


—— EEE 


a fishing-rod. 


father had never been so stupid. 


Tommie in fs joyous excitement of his 


One Wdiataneds of breaking camp was miti- 
ed by the thought of their great news. 


gate 
During the walk home their last night’s visi- 
- tation usurped the conversation. 


al 
at 


_ “Back so soon?’’ cried Mrs. Morrison. 


_ “Mpother,’—Tommie felt that he must 
__ be brief, so he did not wait for a greeting,— 


“we had a great adventure last night: a wild 
boar broke into our camp from his—er—lair, 


and ate Colin, and nearly killed us. You 
must hurry.”’ 
“A wild boar? Thomas, what are you 
. saying?”’ 


_ Just then Mr. Morrison sauntered up with 
“Hello, you old campaigners. 
Done up already? Why, when I was a 
boy ”— 

“Listen to your son!’’ commanded his 
wife. “I can’t make out what he’s saying.” 

“Father, a wild, ferocious, big black boar”’ 
—immeasurable emphasis on each adjective 
—‘“‘burst into camp and nearly ate us! You 
must’’— 

“Here, here, what’s this? 
interesting.” 

“Father, don’t jokes I tell you it was 
awful. You tell, Arch. Arch saw him.” 

The faintest shadow of a chuckle lurked 
in Mr. Morrison’s eye. Tom thought his 
“Ah, Mr. 


This sounds 


Gidding, pray commence.” 

Thus adjured, Archie stepped quietly 
forward. Now for his trump card. ‘Yes, 
sir, a boar,” he stated firmly. ‘‘I looked out 
from behind a tentfold and saw him quite 
clearly. In fact, his tusks shone in the moon- 


light.” 


A sudden enlightenment broadened over the 
countenance of their listener with the close 
of Archibald’s narrative, but he demanded 
with unbroken solemnity: ‘‘Ah, tusks? Tell 
me, Mr. Gidding, do you chance to remem- 
ber upon what portion of the animal’s 
anatomy you saw those tusks?” 

Archie had difficulty in maintaining his 
respectful tone. ‘‘ Why, on his head, sir.”’ 

“On the head, ah! Would you recognize 
the deadly creature if you were to see her— 
that is, it—again?”’ i 

“Oh, yes, father,’’ cried Tom, not at the 
time aware of the anomaly of identifying 
something he had never seen. 

“Both of you follow me.” 

Deeply mystified and inwardly chafing at 
the delay which might cause the death of so 
many innocent people, the two fell in step 
beside Mr. Morrison, who while he walked 
continued in his serious tone to inquire after 
certain details, which the boys, nothing loath, 
supplied. Within a few moments they 


reached a large pasture where grazed a herd 


of Holsteins. This they crossed wonderingly 


and entered the stable at the other side. 


There, submitting meekly to the operation 


of milking, stood a black, soft-eyed cow, 


who turned a gentle horned head toward 
them. Behind her, supervising the business 
and wagging a frantic welcome to the boys, 
lay Colin. * 


i a peeianleacctt 
\ that a tremendous © 


mistake had occurred, and most uncomfort- 


“Sis” Ray followed close on the heels 


ably he glanced from the stern, accusing gaze| of her brother, and stopped to get a book 


of Tommie to the jocular, questioning face 
of Tommie’s father. 

“Well,” inquired the latter, ‘do you recog- 
nize thelady? She got out last night, and Jim 
here’’—he pointed to the farmer‘‘—traced 
her to near your camp. The dog followed 
her home. I rather feared you’d be seeing 
Dinosauria and dithyrambs.’”’ Mr. Morrison 
chuckled, partly at this brilliant euphony, 
partly at the expressive countenatices of the 
two; for Tommy’s eyes sought those of Arch, 
scorching with wrath, and the latter as reso- 
lutely avoided him. 

Nervously turning from one to the other, 
he repeated vaguely, “I’m sorry, Tom, I’m 
sorry, sir.” 

Then in a perfect frenzy of embarrassment 
he ejaculated, ‘““But I say, Tom, I say, Mr. 
Morrison, wouldn’t you call her a mighty 
fierce looking cow?”’ 


The End. 


A Morning Walk. 


A kitten went a-walking 
On a morning in July, 
And there she fell a-talking 
With a great big butterfly. 


The kitten’s tone was airy, 
The butterfly would scoff, 
When along came a fairy 
And took her wings right off. 


And then—for it is written 
That fairies do such things— 
Upon the startled kitten 
She stuck the yellow wings. 


The kitten felt a quiver 
As she rose up in the air, 
And flew down to the river 
To view her image there. 


With fear then she was smitten, 
And she began to cry, 

‘Am I a butter-kitten, 
Or just a kitten-fly?” 


Reforming the Affirmative. 


Elizabeth, cut off from her usual activities 
for a week by a strained ankle, heard from 
her big chair in the library much that had 
escaped her notice before. 

“The man who said, ‘learn, my boy, to 
say no!’ should also have advised the boy 
to learn to say yes,” she suddenly remarked 
one afternoon, as she sat with her mother, 
busy over needlework. ‘‘For variations of 
the affirmative, this household can’t be 
equalled. From Tom with his ‘Yep,’ and 
Nelly with her ‘Yeah,’ to father with his 
‘Uh-huh,’ there isn’t one in the family 
who really says ‘Yes.’”’ 

Mrs. Ray looked up, mildly surprised at 
Elizabeth’s warmth of expression. 

“Aren’t you a little overcritical, dear?” 
she asked. ‘I hadn’t noticed any such 
carelessness.” 

“Nor had I till I was feast up here with 
nothing else to think of,” said Elizabeth. 
“Now you just notice when they come in 
from school and see if I’m not right. Is 
that you, Tom?” she called, as the hall door 
opened. “Is school out?” 

“Vep,” returned the oldest boy briefly, 
hurrying on to put away his schoolbooks. 


from the library. 

“Did you have a pleasant day at school?” 
asked her sister. : 

“Yeah, fine,” replied the younger girl, 
intent on her search. 

Ted and Mary, the two ‘“primaries,’’ 
came next, and to their mother’s questions 
about their classes, replied pleasantly, the 
one with, ‘Yeh,’ and the other, ‘ Yip.” 
Prof. Ray himself was the last to arrive. 

“Aren’t you a little earlier than usual?’ 
inquired his wife, with a welcoming smile. 

“Uh-huh!” replied the professor, abstractly. 

“You were right,” admitted Mrs. Ray, 
turning to her daughter. “I think it would 
be a good thing for all of us to begin to be 
more careful. Don’t you think so?” 

Elizabeth, intent on her occupation, 
amiably acquiesced. 

“Uh-huh!’’ she replied absent-mindedly. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Tramp Dog Given Medal. 


Peggy, a tramp dog that had been secured 
from an animal shelter, recently saved the 
lives of fourteen men sleeping in a dormitory 
of the Salvation Army at Brockton, Mass. 
Her frantic barks awakened the cook, 
who aroused the inmates just in time 
for them to make their escape by windows 
and ladders. Peggy was badly burned 
herself, but somehow saved her own life. 
She was later given a medal by the Brockton 
Humane Society. 

Don’t forget your pets during vacation. 


Mother: ‘“‘How did you get scratched so, 
darling?’’ Baby Nell: “I was jus’ a-puttin’ 
dolly’s s’oos an’ ’tockins on ’e pussy-tat.” 
Mother: ‘‘What were you doing that for?’’ 
Baby Nell: ‘“‘So she touldn’t sewatch.”— 
Worthington’s Magazine. 


Olive, aged four years, went for a walk 
with her father one June morning. Hearing 
a bird singing by the roadside she stopped 
to admire his beautiful black-and-white 
coat. 

“Oh, father,’’ 
bobolink!”’ 

“How do you know it’s a bobolink?”’ asked 
her father. 


she exclaimed, ‘‘see this 


“°*Cause I ’stinctly heard it bobble,’ 
was the reply.—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families withia forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresieEent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLerK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. ~ Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Gentrat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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What One Sees in France. 


(Written for the Christian Register.) 


BY ANNA BOWMAN DODD. 


(Author of “Cathedral Days,’ “In and Out of Nor- 
mandy Inns,” and “Heroic France.”’) 


It is with a peculiar emotion that those of 
us who cross the ocean and touch the shores 
of France, in these tragic days, take our first 
outlook on any one of its cities. We feel 
the same tightening of the cords of feeling 
as seizes us in scanning the face of a friend 
who has gone through deep waters. Will 
the lines of suffering be visibly graven? 
One has a certain sense of recoil, a mental 
turning away of the eyes as though one were 
afraid to read too plainly a writing of cruel 
marks of anguish. 

There need have been no fear. From 
Marseilles and all the way up to the green 
Normandy coast, facing Havre, what a com- 
forting, what a stimulating survey for a 
lover of France! After a year of such an 
experience as France, in all her history, has 
never before confronted; after seeing, 
literally, all her men taken from the land, 
from its villages and cities; after her armies 
have suffered horrors unimagined even by 
savages; after such losses, in dead and 
wounded, as made the wars of the Bourbons, 
of Napoleon’s, seem but merciful adventures 
in fighting,—to be nowadays a part of the 
life of France wherever one may be is 
to look upon a whole people dedicated 
indeed to a great, to a stupendous, task, but 
whose spirit is the spirit of masters of the 
situation. 

I shall never forget the orderly, animated, 
busy life Marseilles presented on the morn- 
ing of our landing, in early April. The sun 
touched the scene with notes of such delicate, 
luminous coloring as harmonized the com- 
monplace with the picturesque; the huge bales 
of hay and cotton, the sacks of flour, the bar- 
rels of tar, and the heaps of coal were colors 
fused and blent, in indescribable fashion, 
with the motley-colored flags of the hundreds 
of ships moored to the great docks. 

Close to our own ship a big transport 
from India had but recently cast anchor. 
The busy unloading of this huge ship of its 
vast stores of horses and men, of ammuni- 
tion, of fodder, and of the officers’ and men’s 
mass of luggage would alone have served 
as convincing proof to Germany that the 
generous outpouring of India’s riches to 
fight England’s battles was no enforced 
offering. 

All the long drive up to the hotel one saw 
a long procession of carts, donkeys, trucks, 
vehicles of all sorts, driven by turbaned, 
dusky-skinned Indians. Seated with the 
serene calm of the East on towering mounds 
of hay, some of these bronzed sons of Eng- 
land’s distant empire had the faces and 
sculptural features of the graven images of 
their gods. 

The hot sun of this true South made 
these troops seem not so much an alien race 
as another variety of the many races who 
have peopled Marseilles from the time of the 
enterprising Phoenicians. 

At our hotel were several groups of the 
English officers who had come over with 
their men. Soldiers, soldiers,—they were 
everywhere. ‘There were regiments, armed, 
equipped with their kit, that included the 
rolled blanket and the shiny tin bowl, march- 


Palatine guard, but there vanished also a 
never-to-be-recaptured spirit of gayety. 


down into a kind of semi-lethargic sleep. 
She appeared to be wearing proudly the 
sables of her mourning for lost splendor. 
She was indeed only an old town that had 
seen better days. 
uries she has sat within the embrace of her 
great walls and ramparts. 
still shines on the yellow facade of her noble 
Pope’s palace; and all the world comes to 
see that setting. The bridge across the 
Rhone ov l’on danse en rond is but half a 
bridge. 


talized it. 


history kept alive the memories of her great 
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ing to join their ship on their way to the Dar- 
In the squares of the town—in any 
of the larger open places—one saw squads of 
men, some pathetically young, others middle- 
aged, drilling, exercising. The city seemed 


danelles. 


turned into a huge parade-ground. Yet in 


no sense did either the thousands of soldiers 


or Indian troops appear to interfere with 
normal conditions. 

One has at once the impression—an im- 
pression produced by 
facts, such as the sight of soldiers mounted 


and on foot, going through the streets with 


a serious air of men on business of impor- 


tance, of sentinels posted everywhere, of 


Red Cross wagons with closed doors, hurry- 


ing to trains or on their way to hospitals— 


of a whole city, in a word, being given up to 
the work of the war. And all of this work 


was being done with an extraordinary orderli- 


ness; there was everywhere the proof of a con- 
trolling power and of experienced direction. 
Never before has France seen itself thus 
organized. One must travel through the 
country to see for one’s self how the energies, 
the industry, the commerce, the railroads, 
the postal service, the hospitals, and the bar- 
racks are each and all working for one sole 
object—the liberation of France both from 
the invader of its provinces and from 
the menace under which it has been living 
since ’70. If Marseilles gave one the vision 
of that dual life of militant and commercial 
activity which permeates every artery of the 


Republic, the commonly more or less slug- 


gishly alive Avignon presented a still greater 


contrast to its habitual calm. The beautiful 


city never seems to have fully recovered 


from the shock of seeing good Pope Gregory 
trotting off to Rome on his white mule. 
With His Holiness went his splendid eccle- 
siastical courts, his gay Cardinals, who had 
apparently considered the exile of the Holy 
See to Avignon in the light of a happy 
vacation from a too rigorous observance of 
religious vows, and therefore off with the 


Pope and his mule went not only court and 


Since those days Avignon had settled 


Here for all these cent- 


The setting sun 


Yet children in far-away countries 
are taught to sing the song that has immor- 
Avignon, therefore, felt she could 
afford to be as dull, as pulseless, as she chose. 
She would always live, since the world and 


days. 

As we stepped into the usually quiet 
Avignon streets we were made _ instantly 
aware that the whole city had been quick- 
ened into tingling life. The streets were 
full of people. The shops were displaying 
unwonted attractions. Here also an army 
of soldiers had captured the town. Without 
a struggle, Avignon had capitulated. ‘The 
victorious army was indeed received with 
open arms. To only a comparatively few 
were friendly hands extended rather than 


a i 


innumerable little 
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the more brotherly embrace. For Avignon 
is an aristocrat, and has, even for those who 
fight her real, her more deadly battles, the 
reserve of the aristocrat. To Hindus, to 
Sénégalais, to Arabs, the welcome extended 
is mixed with rather too much curiosity. A 
meeting of two Avignonais ladies and three 
superb-looking Indians was a proof of the 
training and good-breeding of the Hindus. 
The Indians were strolling along, indolently 
swinging canes in lieu of sabres. As the 
ladies approached, the five pedestrians 
came perilously near colliding. The ladies 
opened wide their eyes, staring hard at the 
handsome unmoved bronze warriors con- 
fronting them, tittered, and waited for the 
freedom of the sidewalk to be given them. 
The foreigners hesitated perceptibly for a 
second. They were obviously unused to 
give right of way to mere women. A single 
syllable was uttered by the elder of the three 
soldiers and the three were bowing low, 
Eastern fashion, from the humble vantage- J 
ground of the gutter. The ladies had the | 

* 

q 
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grace to nod their thanks. 

The fraternity that fighting a common 
enemy develops among men of all races and 
religions you could see proved at every 
café terrace. Zouaves in baggy trousers and 
with faces as dark as cheap chocolate; sav- 
age-looking native officers from Morocco, 
with strange eyes—some fiery, others with 
the cunning look of animal ferocity; Hindus 
proudly wearing the only medals English | 
prudence donates for perilous deeds of valor; . . 
the French piou-piou with his képi aslant 
a la cowboy; Red Cross nurses, still in the 
white blouse of their hospital service; officers | 
in khaki; and Boy Scouts, miniature copies 
in khaki of their elders,—all these varieties 
of men and youth were seated in groups 
about the little tables of the cafés. 

In the Pope’s gardens one saw the same 
heterogeneous mingling among the wounded. 
For these famous gardens as well as the 
streets were full of the wounded. Some 
were far enough advanced to hobble along 
clumsily. Others were wearing the most 
pathetic object to be seen on any man,—the 
armless sleeve, the legless trouser, the sad 
spectacle we of our generation will see 
throughout all Europe during the remainder 
of our lives. 

In Provence the spring comes, I think, 
with a peculiar delicacy of outline. In the 
Pope’s gardens the trees had attained the 
period of a virginal green, and from every 
bush there rose the incense of perfumed 
fragrance. ‘There was the musical rhythm 
of falling water, and hundreds of birds were 
courting, or were choosing their homes as 
they poured forth their nuptial ecstasy. 
On every chair, bench, or on the grasses . 
there sat or lay the wrecks of men men’s hate 
had hurt. Iodoform, odors of other disin- ’ 
fectants, polluted an air whose buoyant light- d ; 
ness seemed specially reserved for dreaming 5 
poets or lovers. In this land of light and 
color, which from Petrarch to Mistral has been 
a poet’s paradise, there was a spirit abroad 
that was more moving than verse or song. 
Approach any one of these mutilated or 
wounded men, talk to them, watch their 
eyes brighten, their smiles—genuine, semi- 
joyous smiles—light the faces where suffering 
has carved its lines, and then find the hero-— 
ism trumpeted by poets a dull music. 

“In what battle were you wounded, my ~ 
friend?” mS iia, oe 


ty wg The first time in the Argonne, Madame. 
_ The last at Les Eparges.”’ 


“You are not suffering much now, I hope.” 

“Not the least in the world. It is nothing. 
The leg ishealing.”’ (At the slightest show of 
interested curiosity the Zouave would have 
shown his wound. French soldiers seem as 
proud of their wounds as of their Croix de 
Guerre.) 

“And the arm,—how soon will it be out 
of plaster?” 

“Oh, ina week, Madame. ‘Then there must 
be a little house-cleaning, it appears. The 
good surgeon must do some dusting. There 
are a few odds and ends to be taken away. 
It’s my left hand, you see; so in a few 
weeks I can hold my gun, I can go back.” 

You will hear the same accents of gayety, 
of cheerful endurance, of longing to get back 
to the front from every convalescent you 
may know or meet. 


“This cheerfulness is not assumed. It is 


_very real. The French soldiers must in- 


dulge in their irrepressible delight in gayety.” 
The clever and charming friend with whom 
I was talking over the teacups paused a 
second, as though to give greater emphasis 
to the pressure of her thought; then she 
went on: ‘‘That universal passion which 
possesses, it seems, every soldier for being 
quickly cured, for the happy moment when 
the surgeon hands him over to his regiment, 
is not only inspired by pure patriotism. 
There is something else. There is a kind 
of magnetic drawing that pulls every man 
to go back to the trenches. It is not only 
the something deep and subtle that under- 
lies all our civilizing processes—the primitive 
instinct to kill, to be avenged—that lights 
the fiery gleam I have seen in hundreds of 
soldiers’ eyes. It is something finer. They 
seem to have acquired a new soul. It is as 
though the knowledge of what they are 
fighting for—for right against sheer brutal 
force—had developed in each one a kind of 
spiritual intoxication.’”’ And Madame Bos- 
siére’s fine eyes closed, as though the better 
to recall the faces and utterances of the 
soldiers she had nursed during the winter. 
We were sitting in a beautiful room. The 
lofty ceilings of the old hétel—and now the 
private residence of my friend’s family, the 
faded tapestries, the portraits and minia- 
tures, and the delicately carved Louis XVI. 
fautewils made an attractive setting for 
the handsome and gifted daughter of the 
famous Provencal poet Roumanille. What 
a centre has this old room been for sons of 
genius! Here Alphonse Daudet has come, 
his brooding eyes lost in dreams as he 
listened to such music as made Massenet 
do his utmost to tempt the young pian- 
ist, Roumanille’s younger daughter, now 
Madame Jandrier, to come to Paris for her 
‘début; here Mistral has chanted, in his rich 
Provengal voice, the verses of ‘‘ Mireille,’’ 
before the world had crowned him genius; 
here Félix Gras has sung his poems set to 
music the world has forgotten only to praise 
the more, ‘’The Reds of the Midi.’”’ Jules 
Le Maitre has sat at this very table and 
given his rapt listeners the delight of listen- 
ing to such talk as seemed forever gone with 
the grace, the eloquence, and the irony of the 
masters of eighteenth-century conversational 
powers. And now there still come to greet 


= zi the widow of the poet and his daughter 


_ every” yemnee Lae Brenchtan, drawn not 
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desire to honor the memory of great genius, 
but irresistibly attracted also by the charm 
and beauty of the interesting hostess. 

The clever analysis of this gifted Proven- 
¢al was later corroborated by the interest- 
ing testimony of a brilliant writer who 
possesses the French talent for analyzing 
his sensations and emotion. Enrolled as a 
lieutenant in the French army, Monsieur 
Xx and his men were to take their first 
baptism of fire in a certain battle. 

“When I said, ‘Be ready to go forward,’ 
the faces of my men turned terribly white 
[atrocement pdles]. But when I added, ‘My 
friends, it is our turn to join in the dance,’ 
every one of them cried, ‘We are ready.’ 

“T felt that in that very second a tre- 
mendous upheaval had shaken the souls 
of every one of us. A mysterious force had 
sprung up—the great decision had been 
taken—the sacrifice had been accepted. A 
light had passed into the eyes of the men 
never before seen there; their brows, their 
faces, were radiant. Each one of us had 
been born to a new life.... The reign of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice had begun. I then 
understood how it had come about that in 
all periods of history philosophers had 
reflected with amazement on the extraor- 
dinary aptitude of man to rise above his 
egoism. 

“When Saint Paul rose up from his con- 
version on the road to Damascus, all things 
for him were changed; their ‘values’ were 
no longer the same. From this hour all 
the events of the war took on, for me, a 
peculiar color. For me the war was no 
longer ‘the great risk’; dead soldiers were 
no longer mere corpses that agonize after 
the battle. Dead soldiers, fatigue, tactical 
manceuvres, troops, guns, cannon, uniforms, 
—all these are symbols. The war has spir- 
itualized danger. In the same sense as the 
work of a mason in constructing a cathedral 
translates the divine sentiment, there is in 
all our warlike preparation the symbol of 
noble states of mind,—honor, devotion, 
the spirit of sacrifice, of patriotism.” 

The whole of France is indeed not only 
mobilized. It is consecrated to its great 
work. Only in the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries could one have seen the people 
of France dedicated to so great a work; 
only in the days of the building of the 
cathedrals, when citizens worked with 
masons, when villagers helped to draw the 
stones for the stonelayers and stonecutters, 
—only in those days when faith was as a burn- 
ing flame in the souls of men could one have 
witnessed such scenes as one may now see 
throughout the length and breadth of France. 


Out of the Past. 


Both as a churchman and as a human 
being the Vicar is very popular with us all. 
Out of his cassock he is a sportsman; in it he 
preaches the most restful sermons of any 
cleric I know. His attitude on questions of 
ritual and the like may perhaps be in advance 
of a portion of his flock, but to my mind, 
though a little high, it is not unpleasantly so; 
indeed, I have always considered it to be in 
perfect keeping with our fourteenth-century 
Gothie chancel windows. Besides, we have 
two very steadying churchwardens. 


From Monday to Saturday, however, there | 
is one period of the day during which, since 
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the War started, I have never voluntarily 
encountered the Vicar, much as I like him; 
and that is between 9.30 A.M. and one o’clock. 
This is what may be called his collecting 
period. We have in the parish seven separate 
funds connected with the War, administered 
by seven separate committees. I myself am 
president of one committee, my wife of an- 
other. The Vicar has a hand in them all, 
and insists on everybody contributing not 
only to the fund in which he (or she) is 
particularly interested, but also to each of 
the other six. This simple plan, he claims, in 
addition to furthering the general cause, has 
the advantage of minimizing rivalry between 
the various bodies and so of preserving alive 
among us the spirit of brotherly and sisterly 
love that should characterize every Christian 
community. 

When, sitting by my open window the other 
morning at about eleven o’clock, I saw the 
Vicar open the gate and come up the drive, 
I confess I winced. He walked slowly, and 
his face wore the thoughtful, half-guinea 
expression that I knew so well. I wondered 
which of the committees he was representing 
to-day. Probably Mrs. Jones’s, which had 
been recently formed to provide our Indian 
troops with embroidered pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Neither my wife nor I had ever had 
any sympathy with the Joneses. Yielding 
to the Vicar’s entreaties, we had called upon 
them on their arrival in the neighborhood, 
but our subsequent intercourse with them had 
been purely formal and conducted on the 
strictest fortnightly terms, first Tuesdays on 
their part and third Fridays on ours; and 
even so we often gave them a miss. With a 
sigh I got up, took a sovereign and three 
half-crowns out of my trousers pocket and 
locked them away in my desk by the fire- 
place. It was, I realized, a futile precaution 
to take, but there are times when a man will 
clutch at any straw. A moment or two later 
the Vicar entered the room. 

“T’m so glad to have caught you,” he said 
warmly. 

‘Don’t mention it,’’ I murmured. 

“T hope the waterproof sheets are going 
well.”” The Waterproof Sheets Fund is mine. 

“Oh, yes, there is no trouble about their 
going; our chief difficulty seems to lie in the 
other direction.” 

“‘Dear me!”’ he said thoughtfully. ‘‘Now 
I was talking to Mrs. Jones about half an 
hour ago, and curiously enough she’’— 

“Have a cigarette,’’ I exclaimed hastily. 

He took one from the box, tapped it on his 
palm and lit it. ‘‘I was on the point of say- 
ing ’’— 

“After you with the match, Vicar,” I said, 
seizing a cigarette. He handed it to me with 
a slight frown. ‘The Vicar is a man who likes 
to get to the end of a sentence. 

“Do you care for these?’’ I asked. 

“They are excellent,’’ he replied. ‘‘I never 
really enjoy a cigarette except in the morning. 
But to return to our subject. Mrs, Jones, 
when I met her half an hour ago, was say- 
ing ’’— 

“One moment,” I interrupted. ‘Don’t 
you think we should be more comfortable 
under the trees on the lawn? It’s fright- 
fully hot indoors this weather.”’ 

“T’m afraid I must be going directly,’’ he 
answered. ‘I have five other people to see 
this morning, and I promised faithfully to be 
home again by one o'clock,” 

I rose from my chair. ‘‘So sorry you can’t 
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stay longer. But of course we all know that 
your time is never your own.” 

He looked at me a little sadly, yet with an 
eye that seemed to read my very soul. 
“Before I go,” he said, ‘‘I must tell you why 
I have come.”’ 

Isat down again. ‘‘Do,’’ I said weakly. 

“Tt is to ask you for a contribution,’ he 
continued. 

“‘T knew it,’ I muttered. 

“To the Organ Fund,”’ he concluded. 

“The what?” I exclaimed, hardly able to 
believe my ears. 

“The Organ Fund. It has been neces- 
sarily pushed into the background of late, 
but I feel that we must not let it go. The 
organ is badly in need of repair.” 

I sat in silence for nearly a minute, while 
memories of the old days before the War 
flooded across my brain, days when the 
world was at peace and household coal at 
twenty-seven shillings a ton, days when the 
issues of life seemed simpler and the Organ 
Fund a subject for really serious considera- 
tion. Then I walked to my desk, unlocked 
it, and presented to the Vicar—no, not the 
three half-crowns, not the sovereign, but a 
five-pound note, 

He left almost directly afterward, and I 
walked down the drive with him. As we 
shook hands at the gate I fancy the eyes of 
both of us were a little dim —Punch. 


A Song of the Valley. 


Give me a home in the valley, 
Beside my brother man, 

Where the full tides sweep, and the willows weep, 
And the high hills I can scan. 


Give me the man of the valley, 
The man who is bearing the load, 

Who smiles at his work when others shirk, 
And shrinks not beneath the goad. 


Give me a task in the valley, 
In the thick of the world’s turmoil, 
Where burdens press, and sin’s distress 
Calls forth a life of toil. 


Give me the valley’s vision, 
O Lord of the Commonplace, 
That the scars of sin, and the wounds within, 
With love I may help to efface. 
—Selected, 


Our Pilgrims Homeward Bound. 


Monday evening, August 31, saw the re- 
gathering of the pilgrim band after a week 
filled with interest and inspiration, with 
sights of great beauty, and with infinite com- 
plications in trying to fit into the Conference 
programme trips to the Exposition, sight- 
seeing tours, and visits to the grandchildren 
of the pioneer cousin who went West in ’49. 
The pilgrims looked a little fagged as 
they hustled back and forth on the plat- 
form, each one firmly convinced that his 
suit-case had been left behind, and each 
and all laden with the purchases made that 
afternoon in the final raid on Chinatown. 
A week in stationary beds had robbed the 
pilgrims of their skill in riding bucking 
berths, and many were the tales of bruises 
narrated next day in Santa Barbara. 

Santa Barbara! What a sunny, cordial 
welcome ‘we had there! After breakfast at 
the Hotel Potter, which stands just back 
from the blue bay, behind green lawns and 
beds of flaming geraniums, we all went 
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motoring in the automobiles sent to the 
door by the good people of the Santa Bar- 
bara church. ‘The drive went first to the old 
Mission, which was perhaps a bit dis- 
appointing in itself, then through groves of 
orange and lemon, and hillsides dotted with 
live oaks, down to the sea, and on to Mon- 
tecito, where each and every pilgrim’ was 
consumed with a desire for one of the bunga- 
lows embowered in geraniums which mounted 
to the eaves, bougainvillea, clumps of hy- 
biscus, and twining convolvulus bigger and 
bluer than any one could imagine. The 
way back lay through highways  over- 
hung by the feathery fronds of the pepper- 
trees, or shaded by the big eucalyptus-trees, 
some full of red blossoms, to the church, 
where members of the parish had gathered 
to meet the pilgrims and refresh them with 
lemonade made from fruit just picked in the 
neighboring gardens. Early in the afternoon 
it was hard to leave the hospitable people of 
Santa Barbara, and the shady veranda of the 
Potter, from which floated the haunting 
strains of the Hawaiian singers. 

An afternoon’s run by the shining Pacific 
brought the pilgrims to Los Angeles, where 
there was the same distracting variety of 
delightful things to see and do which had 
beset them in San Francisco. Some mounted 
the big buses and toured the city, where, ac- 
cording to the man with the megaphone, 
millionaires or their affluent widows are to 
be found on every corner. Many went to the 
excellent Alliance meeting, at which various 
members spoke, and on the next day to 
a meeting at the church at Long Beach, 
followed by an evening mass meeting. 

On the second evening in Los Angeles a 
band of about one hundred pilgrims went 
to the mission play given in the unique 
playhouse opposite the old San Gabriel 
Mission. It was a rather healthy experi- 
ence for the pilgrims, fresh from the Uni- 
tarian Conference and a bit conscious of 
their own greatness as Unitarians, to learn 
the story of the great work of Father Junipero 
Serra and the Franciscan Order as it was 
presented in telling pageantry. Next day 
as they looked out on the rich orchards and 
the prosperous towns it was with a fuller 
sense of the heroic labor which had paved the 
way for these happier days. 

Despite the derision of those who pre- 
ferred to stay by the comforts of the hotel, 
at midnight a weary group gathered in the 
lobby, each with his little bundle in hand, to 
set forth for San Diego and the California- 
Panama Exposition. The casual observer 
‘would have been a little puzzled at the 
sight. Was it a theatrical troupe, going on 
after a one-night stand; and if so, what play 
could that cast be presenting? Quite con- 
trary to the predictions of the stay-at- 
homes, it was a night of luxury on the train, 
for every one had a section to himself, 

San Diego in the early morning was re- 
freshingly cool after the heat of Los Angeles, 
and San Diego remains for many one of the 
brightest memories. 

Some of the party were fortunate enough }: 
to go both to Point Loma and to Mexico. 
Every one had heard of the Point Loma 
drive, but few were prepared for that road 
running along the crest of the high promon- 
tory which falls away on either side, now in 
bare gullies of red-brown sand, cut 
miniature canyons by the winter rains, now 
in gulches covered with a blur of sage-brush 
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and greasewood, purple in the hollows with — 
the cool, dazzling blue of the Pacific below. 
Landward lay the flat island of the aérial 
training-station, the land-locked harbor, the 
town, and the foothills; to the south, the 
Silver Strand leading on to the hills of © 
Mexico hidden in the mists; to the west, the 
blue shimmer of the sea, melting into a fog- 
bank. 

After this vision of the morning, the little 
Mexican town of Tia Juana, its fair, which 
consisted almost wholly of gambling-booths, 
its adobe fort with the soldiers swinging 
their heels from the parapet, its omnipresent 
saloons, seemed doubly squalid. The cus- 
toms inspection was not necessary to mark 
the boundary; a blind person would have 
known it instantly by the swinging of the 
automobile, as it lurched over” the hypo- 
thetical Mexican road. 

Then there was the fair which the pil- 
grims had gone forth for to see. It is re- 
membered best as it appeared at night, when 
they wandered from court to court past the 
white buildings which rose above the soft 
green of acacia and pepper trees. 

The white jessamine twined about the 
balcony railings, where the long draperies of 
the casements sifted in and out in the soft 
breeze, it hung its delicate blossoms from 
the garden pergolas, and, below, the gerani- 
ums glowed in the soft light of the electric 
globes. It was very quiet in the almost de- 
serted courts, for the dozing peacocks, and the 
large snails marking their slow, tortuous way ~ 
along the paths, made no sound. Surely, 
thought the wanderers, some heroine of the 
Alhambra will soon pass this way. 

From this fairyland the pilgrims went 
to that spot of Californian romance made 
real, the Mission Inn. The noontime rest 
there in the shady courts, where the gor- 
geous parrots climbed about in the trees, 
and Spanish girls sang on the balcony; the 
hour in the great dim hall, where the organ 
pealed; the glimpse of the rooms rich with 
the beauty of the old mission history,—all 
seemed a dream a few hours afterward. One 
detail remained clear in the pilgrims’ memo- 
ries,—the inscription on the tower over- 
looking the court. It was the familiar 
line, ‘“‘Where there is no vision the people 
perish,” and answered the question which 
the miles of California’s natural prosperity 
had raised. Was it all the richness of field 
and orchard and forest, or was there the rich- 
ness of vision too? Here at least there was, 

In an incredibly short time the pilgrims 
were in the desert. The sharp mountains 
lay along the golden sunset line, and then 
they were gone and only the rolling desert 
with its clumps of sage and jagged giant 
cactus remained. Great were the fore- 
bodings of discomfort in the desert, but 
few realized when the train went through the 
hot region of the Needles. A few, however, 
had a never-to-be-forgotten glimpse of the 
white desert with blotches of low growth, the 
wide starlit sky with the Dipper low on the 
horizon, and a _gibbous moon, low and — 
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Now that war is upon us all the vir- 
taceitt seem to be lost or concentrated in 
the one virtue of courage, for that alone 
can defend all that the others have given to 

There has come a time when men 
must be ready to give their lives for what 
makes life worth living, to sacrifice them- 
selves for a future in which they will have 
no part; and the readiness to do that is 
the supreme virtue without which all the 
others avail nothing. 

But because it is now supreme we are 
tempted to separate it from all the other 
virtues, as if we were suddenly thrown 
back into a primitive state in which it 
superseded them all. And yet this courage 
that is required of us now has been changed 
—and how has it been changed?—from the 
daring of the savage who snatches a piece 
of meat from another. We say that it is 
disciplined courage. But discipline alone 
cannot give us the courage we need, for 
discipline may be only a kind of fear, a 
habit that will make men face death sooner 
than the anger of their leaders, as the 
savage will face death sooner than hunger. 
Discipline alone will turn a number of men 
into a single instrument, but an instrument 
without a will or conscience of its own, 
that may be broken like a piece of life- 
less steel, unless to the courage of dis- 
cipline is added the courage of will and 
conscience of men who fight for what 
their own souls value and are ready to 
die so that that may endure. The instru- 
ment made by discipline may be, and 
often has been, used for evil purposes, so 
that its courage is a vice rather than a 
virtue in its effects, and to be admired 
only as we admire the strength and swift- 
ness of a beast of prey. And this is a fact 
that needs to be remembered more urgently 
in war even than in peace, so that in the 
stress of war we may not forget why we 
fight, so that our natures may not be sub- 
dued to what they work in. 

We have one word for all kinds of cour- 
age, and there is a strong animal quality 
common to all of them and never to be 
despised. It is our inheritance from a 
past in which men fought, each one for 
himself, so that they might survive; and 
it remains with us still, to be put to other 
uses. For now the courage of a man who 
fights only for himself is cowardice,—he 
fights for fear lest he should not survive; 
and there is some cowardice in a nation 
that fights only for itself and its material 
advantage. There is some, we _ believe, 


in the ‘‘blood and iron” policy of Germany; 


for that policy means a want of faith, and 
lack of faith is always the result of fear. 
Faith and courage go together, and the 
higher the faith the higher the courage. 


_ Where there is courage without a_ high 


faith, as there often. is, it cannot survive 
disaster. If you fight for some material 
gain alone, the fear of failure, when once 
it begins to steal upon you, is the primitive 


- unallayed fear. For you, there is nothing 


beyond failure. But when failure itself is 


’ slorious and ‘an example to the world, 


aman nor a nation fears it even 
certainty, They fight for something 

Py survival, for that which 
the ees of men 


and it may be said of them, as the poet said 
of Toussaint L’/Ouverture:— 


“ There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


But this kind of courage, as it cannot 
exist except in a nation that has a spiritual 
treasure of its own to guard, cannot per- 
sist unless that nation remembers its 
own spiritual treasure through all the 
bitterness of war. There is always a dan- 
ger that those who are drawn into a war 
through love of what they would preserve 
will persist in it through hatred of what 
they would destroy; that the higher cour- 
rage will give way to the lower; that the 
necessary discipline may kill the soul of the 
instrument it forges. That was the fate 
of the heroic armies of the French Revolu- 
tion; and it must not be the fate of any 
of our armies or nations in this war. We 
must have the courage, and maintain it, 
not to hate the Germans, however much we 
suffer at their hands; for hatred is the 
stimulant that men employ to drive away 
fear, and it is one that the civilian is tempted 
to use more than the soldier. Soldiers 
in the field are ‘too busy to hate, as sick 
nurses are too busy to be anxious. It is 
the civilian, waiting and fretting at home, 
who thinks of his wrongs and mistakes his 
anger for patriotism. 

So all of us civilians, for whom there 
are no supreme moments of daring or sacri- 
fice, can constantly and quietly keep our 
courage at the higher level. Not only must 
we perform our plain and simple duty by 
refraining from all kinds of panic such 
as storing food, spreading rumors or whis- 
pering doubts of our leaders; but we can 
also, each of us, do something for “the soul 
of England, that, when peace comes again, 
it may be a treasure unimpaired. We 
as a nation have certain virtues of our 
own, easier to practise in peace than in war, 
but more sublime in war than in peace. 
We are just and kindly and long-suffering. 
When we are at peace we have a contempt, 
partly moral and partly intellectual, for 
national vendettas and all the false roman- 
ticism that springs from them. Let us 
keep that contempt still, and still smile at 
the baser and more fearful part of ourselves 
that would persuade us to hatred. Let us 
remember that if at the end of this war 
England has a national feud she will not 
be the England that all the world is now 
cheering on to battle. It is because we 
fight for no national feud that we are ap- 
plauded, because we have gone to .war 
sadly and without any drunkenness of 
spirit, like a man who kisses his wife and 
children at the gate. And we should re- 
member that many Germans have kissed 
their wives and children so; and if to 
them in their misled ignorance England 
is a wicked abstraction thirsty for the blood 
of their own innocent abstraction, Germany, 
then there is all the more reason why we 
should not share their error and so fall 
into their national guilt. Let us remember 
always that there is no abstract Germany, 
however much the Germans may sing about 
her, but only a number of Germans, most 
of them kindly people like ourselves, but 
cursed by this national romanticism, with a 
fear at the heart of all its courage that 
;'is a perverted survival from their righteous 
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struggle with Napoleon. The world has 
changed since then, but they will not be- © 
lieve it. They are marching to war with 
all their old courage, but it is for us to 
convince them that it is as obsolete as 
the wrongs which inspired it; and that we 
must do not only by victory but by the spirit 
in which we win it. We must prove to 
them that now the courage can prevail which 
is without hate or fear, that nations can 
fight and win with open eyes and open 
minds, never telling themselves how to 
hearten them for victory, never proposing 
to themselves the reward of a triumph that 
shall make peace only another preparation 
for war. 

As this war continues there will be many 
to warn us that it cannot be won in such 
a spirit, that we must, like the Germans, 
blind ourselves if we are to beat them. 
But their warnings will be the warnings of 
fear, not courage, for they will fear that 
courage cannot be sustained by truth. 
Does any one now believe that the Berliners 
showed courage in their outrages upon the 
Russian Ambassador and the English Em- 
bassy? They were working themselves 
up into a frenzy of hatred because they 
doubted in their hearts that their cause 
was just. It was necessary to them to be- 
lieve that their enemies were villains; and 
they could best attain to that belief by 
treating them as if they were villains. 
We all know that state of mind in private 
quarrels; and we know that in them it is 
neither wise nor brave. And what is true 
of private quarrels is true of war. Our 
adversaries are not villains, and they will 
not always be our adversaries. It is prob- 
able that even their statesmen who made 
this war were most foolish when they thought 
themselves most wise, that they were led 
astray by false doctrine rather than by any 
national wickedness. The worst of it is 
that false doctrine does more harm in the 
world than any villainy, and that there 
comes a time when it must be withstood 
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with arms. But that is the time when 
those who withstand it are most open to 
the contagion of it. It was easy enough for 
us not to fall under the German illusions while 
we were at peace with them; but now we 
shall only escape them if we remember 
always that we are fighting against them 
rather than against the Germans. The 
England that we fight for is an ideal that 
we help to destroy by every vain or savage 
thought of our own; and she would not 
be worth fighting for if she herself became 
savage in the course of the war. In that 
case her victory would be the defeat of all 
that was best in her, and the peace she 
made would never have the consent of 
the vanquished. She might show cour- 
age, but it would be a courage estranged 
from all the other virtues and made almost 
animal by that estrangement. ‘That kind 
of courage is obsolete in our civilization, 
and we are going to war to prove that it is 
obsolete. So when the war is over we 
shall say to all the ideals that provoked it 
and to the misguided hosts that fought for 
those ideals :— 
“Honor, not hate, we give you, love not fear, 
Last prophets of past kind, who fill the 
dome 
Of great dead gods with wrath and wail, 
nor hear 
Time’s word and man’s—‘Go honored 
hence, go home, 
Night’s childless children; here your hour 
is done; 
Pass with the stars, and leave us with the 
sun.’”’ 


—The London Times. 


Sarcasm from the Front. 


‘The inappropriateness of some of the gifts 
that are sent to soldiers in the trenches is 
indicated by a humorously sarcastic “‘letter”’ 
published in a Berlin paper and purporting 
to come from the front. It reads:— 


“‘Dear Lotta,—My best thanks for the 
paper-weight. Please don’t send another 
one, though, for if I have need for one I 
can use a piece of masonry from some 
French fortress. The can of water arrived 
safely and was a pleasure. It was good to be 
able to wash my hands again after fourteen 
days. No, I have not yet met Mr. Schulze, 
who you say has joined the army and gone 
to the front. Would I rather have migno- 
_ nette or lilac perfume? Better send cognac. 
That smells just as good. Thanks for the 
puzzle-picture from the Sunday supplement. 
I will start to work solving it just as soon as 
peace is declared. Yours, Orro.” 


A Portable Church. 


A church building that goes from place to 
place, says the Independent, is a feature of 
Los Angeles life. The building can be 
bolted together in a day, and taken apart and 
loaded on a truck in the same time. The 
use to which it is put is that of affording 
a temporary home for worship in newly 
settled neighborhoods of the city. The 
free use of a vacant lot can be secured, as a 
rule, and the new congregation meets in the 
little structure until sufficient members have 
been secured to raise a building fund for a 
permanent structure. When this is ac- 
complished the little church has served its 
purpose, and is taken down and moved to 
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some other site, where it can be used in the 
same way. Half adozen permanent churches 
originated in this little portable structure. 


Can This Be Possible! 


Why do the suffragists keep on claiming 
that women’s school vote is increasing? 
The official figures are accessible to any one. 
In Boston, in 1910, 11,912 women registered 
and 6,483 voted; in 1911, 11,269 registered 
and 5,500 voted; in 1912, 12,255 registered 
and 6,350 voted; in 1913, 11,127 registered 
and 4,838 voted; in January, 1914, 10,024 
registered and 3,086 voted; and in Decem- 
ber, 1914, 9,418 registered and 3,949 voted. 
Only about 3 per cent. of the Boston women 
qualified to vote are taking the trouble to do 
so.—The Remonstrance. 


Convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals and Free 
Religious Association of America at 


Oakland, Cal., August 29. 


The presence in California this summer 
of so large a number of broad-minded, pro- 
gressive thinkers and workers from all over 
the Union afforded a welcome opportunity 
for holding, in connection with the great 
Exposition, a series of meetings for the pro- 
motion of religious freedom and fellowship. 

The intellectual strain of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches the week previ- 
ous seemed to forbid any further demand on 
the liberal public. Nevertheless, the meet- 
ings were undertaken, carefully organized, 
and advertised, and the response on the part 
of the public was such as to reward the en- 
deavors and gladden the hearts of the pro- 
jectors. ‘Three sessions were held on Sunday, 
August 29, in the beautiful and commodious 
Unitarian church in Oakland. At each the 
audience crowded the auditorium and eagerly 
participated in the proceedings. 

The general topic of the meetings was 
‘The Wider Vision.”” At the morning ses- 
sion, after a religious service conducted by 
Rey. W. D. Simonds, the question of ‘‘ Inter- 
denominational Fellowship and Co-opera- 
tion’”’ was considered. It was a matter of 
regret that Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York, president of the Free Religious 
Association, who was to have presided at 
this session, was unable, because of a mis- 
understanding concerning the date, to be 
present at the meetings. Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte took his place. 

Dr. Joseph Swain, president of Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania, followed with 
an admirable paper, in which the liberal 
Quaker point of view, the supremacy of the 
spirit over the Jetter in religion, combined 
with the utmost freedom of thought and in- 
terpretation, were vindicated. Rev. A. R. 
Tillinghast of Pasadena brought the greetings 
of the Universalist body and read the follow- 
ing telegram from its general missionary 
secretary, Dr. William H. McGlauflin: “For 
better co-operation, deeper sympathy, wider 
justice, and good-will, accept the hand-clasp 
of the Universalist Church of America.” 

Prof. John W. Buckham, D.D., of the 
chair of Christian Theology at the Pacific 
Theological Seminary (Congregational) at 
Berkeley, Cal., made an address which was 
greatly appreciated. 
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Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer of the Mead- 
ville (Pa.) Theological School made many 
excellent addresses during her visit to the 
Coast, but none, surely, better than on this 
occasion and in these congenial surround- 
ings. 

Rabbi 
Emanu-El, San Francisco, was to have ut- 
tered the sympathy of the Jewish reform 
movement with the aims of the convention, 
but a sudden call to parish duty prevented. 
The eminent delegate to the San Francisco 
Exposition from the French government 
schools, Prof. Ferdinand Buisson, also spoke. 
He is the founder of the Union des Libres 
Croyants et des Libres Penseurs of Paris. 

The afternoon session was introduced by a 
word from Rev. C. W. Wendte. ‘‘ The Sym- 
pathy of Religions” was the topic of the 
afternoon. It was to be regretted that 
certain eminent Buddhist and Confucian 
teachers who had been invited were com- 
pelled to return to their own countries before 
the convention was held. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley of Tokio, head of 
the Unitarian mission to Japan, and vice- 
president of the Asiatic Society, spoke on the 
religions of Japan,—Shintoism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Christianity,—giving a 
condensed but effective presentation of each 
and its relation to the others. It was a fine 
paper, infused with the science of compara- 
tive religion and the liberal religious point 
of view. Dr. George R. Dodson of St. Louis 
treated the topic of universal and national 
religion from a broad, philosophic stand- 
point. Rabbi M. Friedlander of Oakland 
spoke on the unities of belief to be found in 
all religions. Mr. Dhan G. Mukerji of India 
and Stanford University, in an eloquent ad- 
dress in perfect English, made a moving ap- 
peal for India’s ideal, the universality and 
fraternity of religions. A fine allocution was 
read from the Persian seer Abdul Beha, bring- 
ing his message to the convention. Finally, 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge closed 
the symposium with an address. 

The evening session saw no diminution of 
attendance or interest. It was announced 
that all the expenses of the convention had 
been met by the collections and gifts. The 
evening’s discussion rose to a still higher 
survey, ‘“‘Inter-racial Justice and World 
Brotherhood.” Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
chancellor of Stanford University, and presi- 
dent of the great National Education Asso- 
ciation, presided at this session, and made 
the opening address. Rev. Dr. D. Ebina, 
pastor of the largest native independent 
Christian church (Congregational in name, 
liberal Christian in spirit) in Japan, made an 
admirable plea for just and kindly relations 
between Japan and the United States, as did 
Mr. J. G. Kasai, late of Harvard College. 
The meeting ended with a bright, witty, feel- 
ing speech by Mrs. May Wright Sewall of 
Indianapolis. 


It was announced that the next meeting 


of the National Federation would be held 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., in February next. 


James Russell Lowell’s Religion. 


One of the most notable after-dinner 
speeches of James Russell Lowell, when he 
was minister to Great Britain, we give here. — 


It was called out by some allusions to the 


Christian religion, made in a tone of detached — 
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Martin A. Meyer of Temple’ 
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scepticism not uncommon among literary 
men both in this country andin England. He 
said :— 


I fear that when we indulge ourselves in 
the amusement of going without a religion, 
4 we are not, perhaps, aware how much we are 
sustained at present by an enormous mass all 
about us of religious feeling and religious 
convictions, so that, whatever it may be safe 
for us to think, for us who have had great 
advantages, and have been brought up in 
such a way that a certain moral direction has 
been given to our character, I do not know 
what would become of the less favored classes 
of mankind if they undertook to play the 
same game, 

Whatever defects and imperfections may 
attach to a few points of the doctrinal sys- 
tem of Calvin—the bulk of which is sim- 
ply what all Christians believe—it will be 
found that Calvinism, or any other ism which 
claims an open Bible and proclaims a cruci- 
fied and risen Christ, is infinitely preferable 
to any form of polite and polished scepti- 
cism, which gathers as its votaries the degen- 
erate sons of heroic ancestors, who, having 
been trained in a society and educated in 
schools the foundations of which were laid 
by men of faith and piety, now turn and 
kick down the ladder by which they have 
climbed up, and persuade men to live with- 
out God and leave them to die without hope. 

The worst kind of religion is no religion at 
all; and these men, living in ease and luxury, 
indulging themselves in the ‘‘amusement 
of going without religion,’’ may be thankful 
that they live in lands where the gospel they 
neglect has tamed the beastliness and ferocity 
of the men who but for Christianity might 
long ago have eaten their carcasses like the 
South Sea Islanders, or cut off their heads 
and tanned their hides like the monsters of 
the French Revolution. When the microscopic 
search of scepticism, which has hunted 
the heavens and sounded the seas to disprove 
the existence of a Creator, has turned its at- 
tention ‘to human society, and has found a 
place on this planet where a decent man can 
live in decency, comfort, and security, support- 
ing and educating his children unspoiled and 
unpolluted,—a place where age is reverenced, 
infancy respected, manhood respected, wo- 
manhood honored, and human life held in 
due regard; when sceptics can find such a 
place ten miles square on this globe, where 
the gospel of: Christ has not gone and cleared 
the way and laid the foundations and made 
decency and security possible, it will then be 
in order for the sceptical literati to move 
thither and then ventilate their views. But 
so long as these very men are dependent upon 
the religion which they discard for every 
privilege they enjoy, they may well hesitate 
a little before they seek to rob the Christian 
of his hope and humanity of its faith in that 
Saviour who alone has given to man that 
hope of life eternal which makes life tolerable 
and society possible, and robs death of its 
terrors and the grave of its gloom. 


Notice. 


The Meadville Theological School will hold 
the exercises of its seventy-first anniversary 
on Sept. 22 and 23, 1915. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tore 22, the anniversary sermon will be 

given in the School chapel at 8 P.m., by 
Rey v. John Howland Lathrop, A.B., B.D., of 
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The Christian Register 


Brooklyn, N.Y. On Thursday, September 23, 
the seventy-first commencement will be held 
in the Independent Congregational Church at 
10 A.M., the address being made by Prof. 
William Wallace Fenn, D.D., Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. 


Mrs. Lewis G. Wilson. 


On the afternoon of Monday, September 
6; a large company of people met together 
in the beautiful cemetery of Southboro, 
Mass., to pay their tribute of love and re- 
spect to the memory of Mrs. Lewis G. Wilson, 
wife of the secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Many of these friends had come long dis- 
tances to join the family in their observance 
of this last sad rite. Services had previously 
been held at Ocean Point, Me., where Mrs. 
Wilson was suddenly stricken by the malady 
which caused her death two days later. The 
service in the open air at Southboro, con- 
ducted by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, secretary 
of the Department of Social Service of the 
American Unitarian Association, was as 
simple and true and beautiful as the life 
which it was meant to typify. The comfort- 
ing passages of Scripture, the appropriate 
poem, the uplifting prayer, and the inspiring 
benediction made the service a fitting symbol 
of her life on earth. 

As we stood about that open grave, with 
the light of a perfect day shining upon the 
scenes of the home of her childhood, we 
realized anew how true and beautiful her 
life had been, how potent for good, how 
helpful to all with whom she came in con- 
tact. 

We realized too that the light of that 
life was still shining with ineffable brightness 
in .the memory of her loved ones and her 
many friends and acquaintances,—a light 
that shall grow clearer and brighter as time 
shall dispel the darkness of this present 
sorrow of parting. So pure and fine and 
high was the quality of that life that our 
whole denomination will feel keenly the loss 
of its active ministrations. For her gentle 
influence was manifest not only in the home 
where she reigned as a high priestess of domes- 
tic virtue, but in her church and social con- 
nections,—an influence exerted always for 
the enthronement of high ideals, and felt 
far beyond the limits of her knowledge. 

To many isolated families engaged in 
ministerial labors on the frontiers she was 
known and loved as the apostle of good 
cheer, second only to the secretary himself 
in the affectionate regard with which they 
were both welcomed. To many lonely 
hearts she brought the sympathetic touch 
that transformed the irksomeness of exile 
into the high privilege of heroic service. She 
was the splendid embodiment of our liberal 
faith—wise in counsel, patient in affliction, 
helpful in the time of necessity, and hopeful 
under all circumstances. 


“So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 


Breathing as beauteous order, that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of 
, 


man.’ 


When such souls pass into the other life 
we know that they are in heaven because 
they take heaven with them. Her life was as 
music in the world, and how like a bene- 


diction was its close! 


M. F. H. 
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The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Concerning the Year’s Work. 


Now that September has come and our 
churches are reopening and our young people 
are gathering once again, a busy season looms 
ahead for the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The fair and the raising of the 
$30,000 Fund are our two main projects; 
write to headquarters for particulars. The 
object is a most worthy one, that of employ- 
ing a permanent field secretary who can go 
about strengthening, encouraging, and form- 
ing new unions,—the dream of our workers 
for years! 

The second edition of the Fair booklet will 
be forthcoming in a short time, so be sure 
to write asking that one be mailed to you. 
This booklet will contain the latest up-to- 
date information regarding the Fair, and will 
be well worth looking over. 

The names of young people away from 
home, at school or at college, are solicited 
as is usual at this season of the year. If 
you are a minister or an interested member 
of a parish, kindly see that your young 
people leaving the home locality are fur- 
nished with letters of introduction to the 
Unitarian ministers in the towns to which 
they are going, as well as to send to 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., the names 
and addresses of the young absentees. The 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Women’s Alliance ,both like to have the 
names. Especially” do we need the names 
if the winter residence is to be in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, for in connection with 
the work of one of our churches there is 
employed a student secretary, whoseXchief 
duty is calling upon and making friends with 
the Unitarian students and in many ways 
adding to their comfort and happiness. 
More and more is this work being appreciated 
and bearing testimony to its necessity. 

Suggestions as to the future are ever in 
order and visitors to the headquarters of the 
Young People’s Religious Union are always 
welcome,—Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, third 
floor. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


For SuNDAY, SEPT. 19, I9I5. 


The Church of the Disciples will resume its 
regular services on Sunday, September 19, at 
11 AM. The minister, Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, will preach. Sunday-school at 9.45 
AM. 

Union Service, Arlington Street Church, 
11 A.M. Rev. Edward Cummings will preach. 

First Unitarian Church, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea. Rev. Henry W. Foote will preach. 

Lincoln, Mass., 3.30 P.M. Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., will preach. 


Notes from the Field. 

The executive committee of the Free 
Religious Association of America will meet 
at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 
on Tuesday, September 21, at 2 p.m. George 
Grover Mills, Secretary. 
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Pleasantrics, 


The remark of a brilliant speaker which 
Mrs. Twickembury said impressed her most 
was that in which he warned people to enter- 
tain no allusions. 


Madge: “So you feel better since you 
gave up dancing and devoted yourself to 
Red Cross work?”’ Marjorie: ‘‘Indeed I do, 
dear. I’ve had my name in the papers nine 
times.”’—London Opinion. 


Enthusiastic Aviator (after long explana- 
tion of principle and workings of his biplane): 
“Now you understand it, don’t you?”” Young 
Lady: “All but one thing.’’ Aviator: “And 
that is—’’ Young Lady: “What makes it 
stay up?’”’—New York Times. 


The Doctor: “‘Mrs. Brown has sent for me 
to go and see her boy, and I must go at once.”’ 
His Wife: ‘‘What is the matter with the 
boy?”” The Doctor: ‘I do not know, but 
Mrs. Brown has a book on ‘What to do 
before the Doctor comes,’ and I must hurry 
up before she does it.’’—Exchange. 


“J don’t know why we came in here,’’ said 
Mrs. Bored, as she settled herself down in 
a restaurant. “I’m not a bit hungry.” 
“'That’s all right,’ said hubby; ‘‘just you 
sit here and wait.” ‘Wait! But why? 
I’m not hungry, as I said before.’”’ ‘Never 
mind, dear. You will be by the time the 
waiter brings us our food.’’—Selected. 


A well-known New Jersey doctor was 
playing golf with a well-known New Jersey 
minister. ‘‘ Well, what are we playing for?’’ 
asked the doctor. ‘‘ Why, it’s rather out of 
my line to put up anything,” replied the 
minister. ‘‘ Well,’ insisted the doctor, ‘we 
ought to play for something, so I’ll put up a 
pill and you put up a prayer.’”’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


It was on the sands at the seaside, and an 
old lady was much interested in the donkey- 
boy and his animal. ‘‘Is he a good animal?”’ 
asked the lady. ‘‘Yes, ma’am,” responded 
the boy. “‘And you treat him well?” ‘Aye, 
lady; I’ve driven that donkey over five years, 
and never once struck him a single blow.” 
“Dear me! Such humane treatment of dumb 
animals is worthy of consideration. Here is 
a piece of silverfor you.” ‘‘ Thank you, lady, 
very much. No, I never strike Neddy; I 
twist his blooming tail.’’—Selected. 


Erastus Johnson operated a ferry across 
the Alabama River. One day he was accosted 
by a poor white stranger who wanted to 
eross, but hadn’t the wherewithal. Rastus 
scratched his woolly poll perplexedly, then 
queried, ““Don’ yo’ got no money ’tall?” 
“No,” was the dejected reply. ‘But it 
doan’ cost yo’ but 3 cents ter cross,” insisted 
Rastus. “I know; but I hain’t got 3 cents.” 
After a final pondering, the ferryman re- 
marked, ‘‘I done tell yo’ what; a man 
what ain’t got 3 cents am jes’ as well off. on 
dis side ob de ribber as on de odder!”— 
Selected. 


The magistrate looked severely at the small, 
red-faced man who had been summoned 
before him, and who returned his gaze with- 
out flinching. ‘‘So you kicked your landlord 
downstairs?’’ queried the magistrate. ‘‘ Did 
you imagine that was within the right of a 
tenant?” “T’ll bring my lease in and show 
it to you,’’ said the little man, growing red- 
der, ‘‘and I'll wager you’ll agree with me 
that anything they’ve forgotten to prohibit 
in that lease I had a right to do the very first 
chance I got.’’—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 
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Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


consideri 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
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The Christian Register 


Underground _| 
Garbage Receiver | 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. | 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. : 
C. H. SrepHENson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 


Prepared by Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. | 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
how to improve the musical and liturgical 


precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

14 miles from Boston. Lifein theopen. Horseback riding, 
tennis, tobogganing, skating and all outdoor sports. Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Home making and academic 


together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special courses. For catalog address 

occasions of the children’s service. Mrs. EvisapeTH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B., Principal. 
_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple : Weston, Mass. 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 

a. 0 bag oon are eeticatie tp childhood and ca- ’ 

pable of a tment. ¢ poetic and ethical \ 

values of the tions in verse have been carefully con- The Browne & Nichols School 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 


throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few ex in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register-— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still pean omnes oo yee of emery, matter. The 
most m: of the music is what it should be in 
a book for ge oa ightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian;— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship... . It makes a decisive step in advance... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F, Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 


Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ‘ 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 
Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 


of self-respect, and no ly without breach of i Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers ; 
$o well arranged and attractively printed... I am look. | of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. to men 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own| 2nd women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, M sige 7 - 
oer cece eran meee aa 
Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. ssions at [he University 0} 0. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, Pesta. fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education i 


Social Service Institutes uel 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. redeaie with oe Sum 
: pecial students. with scholarship 


Quarter open to sg 
Apply to F. C. Sournaworts, P; 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. b 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


é SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ; 
_A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
a liberal, practical education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 
Modern Languages, Art, Music. _ Full household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 
back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


theatres, etc. 
October 6. Eight resident pupils in separate 


SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens 
house conduct household under trained teachers. Address ‘ ; 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals __ 


